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Quo moricure ruis ?— Viss. 


Why wilt chou ruſh to Death ?— Davor x. 


HAVE before remarked, that human wit has never 
bern able to render courage contemptible by ridi- 
cule: though courage, as it is ſometimes a proof of 
exalted virtue, is alſo frequently an indication of enor- 
mous vice ; for if he who eſſects a good purpoſe at the 


Every paſſion becomes weak in proportion as it is 
familia! with its object. Evil muſt be conſidered as the 
ohject of fear ; but the paſſion is excited only when the 
evil becomes probable, or, in other words, when we are 
in danger. As the ſame evil may bccome proba- 

Vor. IV. Az ble 
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die many ways, there are ſeveral ſpecies of danger 
that danger to which men are continually expoſed, toon 
becomes tamiliar, and fcar is no longer excited. This, 
however, muſt not ebe conſidered as an example of con- 
rage; for equal danger, of any other kind, will Kill 
produce the unc degree of fear in the ſame mind. 

M-chanical cauſes, therefore, may produce inſenſibi- 
lity of danger; but it is abſurd to ſuppoie they can 
produce courage, tor courage is an effort of the mind by 
which a ſenic of danger is — z and it cannot be 
ſaid, without the utmoſt pervcrfion of language, that a 
man is courageous, mereiy becnule he di. covers no tear 
when he is {entible of no danger. 

It is, indeed, truc, that infenſibility and courage 
produce the ſame effect; and when we fee another un- 
concerned and cheertul in a fituation which would make 
us tremble, it is not ſtrange that we ſhould impute his 
tranquillity to the ſtrength of his mind, and honour his 
want of fear with the name of courage. And yet when 
a malon whittles at his work on a plank of a foot broad 
and an inch thick, which is ſuſpended by a rafter and a 
cord over a precipice, from which if he thould fall he 
would inevitably periſh, he is only reconciled by Labiit 
to a ſituat ion, in which more danger is generally appre- 
hended than exiſts; he has acqumed no ſtrength of 
mind, by which a ienle of danger is ſurmounted ; nor 
has he with reſpect to courage any advantage over hun 
who, though he would tremble on the icatiold, would 
yet ſtand under it without apprehenſion ; tor the danger 
in both ſituations is nearly equal, and depends upon 
the ſame incidents. 

But the ſame inſenſiblity is often ſubſtituted for cou- 
rage by habit, even when the danger is zeal, and in thoic 
minds which every other occaſion would ſhew to be de 1- 
titute of fortitude. The inhabitants of Sicily live 
without tzrror upon the declivity of a vulcano, which 
the ſtranger aicends with an interrupted pace, looking 
round at every tiztp, doubting whether to go forward or 
retire, and dreading the caprice of the flames which he 
hcars roar beneath him, and — I < 
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but let a woman, who is thus become inſenſible to the 
terrurs of an earthquaake, be carried to the mouth of 
the mines in Sweden, ſhe will look down into the 
with terror, ſhe will ſhudder at the thought of deſcending 
it, and tremble leſt the brink ſhould give way. 

Againſt (ny RN a Bo 
leſs watchful than againſt onable fear. Fear, 
when it js juſtly proportioned to its object, and not too 
ſtrong to be governed by reaſon, is not only blameleſs but 
honourable ; it is efſcntial to the perfection of human 
— — Fo — 
as the without a li an is a bei 
3 every moment liable to deſtruction 
by innumerable accidegts, which yet, if he foreſces, he 


cannot fr : fear, therefore, 1 
planted in his break for his preſervation ; ts warn him 


frequent] 
A peaſant in the of England had two ſons, 
Thomas and John. Tom was taken to ſea when he 
, by the maſter of a ſmall veſſel who lived 
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he could not without a miracle eſcape. Tom, with a 
ſovereign _— of his puſillanimity, derided his 
diſtreſs ; and Jack, on the contrary, admired the brave- 
ry of Tom and his crew, from whoſe countenances and 
behaviour he at length derived ſome hope; he bclieved 
he had deſerved the reproach which he ſugkered, and de- 
— him. elf for the icar which he could not ſhake off. 
the mran time the gale increaſed, and leis than an hour 

It blew a fturm. Jack, who watched every countenance 
with the utmoſt attention ond ſolicitude, thought that 
his fears were now juitificd by the looks of the frilors ; 
he, there ore, renewed his complaint, and percciving his 
brot%er fit unconcerned, again 3 to take 
every poſſi le precauticn, and not incicaſe their danger 
by pretumprion. In anſwer to theſe remonſtrances he 
received ſuch conſolation as one lord of the creation 
frequently adniiniſters to another in the depth of diftrels ; 
4% Plhaw, dannm, you fool,” ſays Tom, don't be 
« dead hcarted ; the mere fail we carry, the ſooner we 
« ſhall be out of the weather. Jack's fear had, in- 
deed, been alarmed before he was in danger; but Tom 
was intenſible of the danger when it arrived 3 he, there- 
fore, continucd his chu, exulting in the ſuperiority <4 
his courage, and anticipating the triumph of his vanity 
when they ſhould conc on ſhore. But the fails being B11 
| pr a ſucden guſt bore away the maſt, which in its 1:11 
much injured che helm, that it became impoſſible to 
Peer, and in a very ſhort time afterwards the vl 
ruc x. The firſt moment in which Tom became ſenfi- 
ble of danger, he was in to be totally defti:ute of cou- 
rage. When the ville] truck, Jack, who had been or- 
dered under hatches, came up, and found the hero, whom 
he had fo lately regarded with hunulity and admiration, 
dittirg on the quar:er deck, wringing his hands, and ut- 
terug incoherent and clamorous exclamations. Jack 
now appeared more calm than before, and aſked it any 
thing could yet he dene to fave their lives. Tom c- 
pho n a frantic tone, that they might pothbly Roat to 
nd en fore p rt» of the wreck; and catching up an 
axc, 3 te: oi a. tem ting to diengugt the malt, hu be- 
28 
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gan to ſtave the boat. Jack, whoſe reaſon was ſtill pre- 
dominant, through he haſt been afraid too ſoon, ſaw that 
Tom in his frenzy was about to cut off their laſt hope ; 
he therefore, caught hold of his arm, took away the axc 
by force, affiſted the ſailors in getting the boat into the 
boat into the water, perſuaded his brother to quit the 
veſſel, and in about four hours they got fate on ſhore. 

If the veſſel had weathered the ſtorm, Tom would 
have been deemed a hero, and Jack a coward : but 1 
hope that nane, whom I have led into this train of 
thought, will, for the future, regard inſenſibility of dan- 
ger as an indication of courage: or impute cowardice to 
thoſe whoſe fear is not inadequate to its object, or too 
violent to anſwer its purpoſe. 

There is one evil, of which multitudes are in perpetu- 
al danger; an evil, to which every other is as the drop 
of the bucket, and the duſt of the balance; and yet of 
this dangerthe greater | wy appear to be totally inſenſible. 

Every man who waſtes in negligence the day of ſalva- 
tion, ſtands on the brink not only of the grave but of 
hell. That the danger of all is imminent, appears by 
the terms that Infinite Wiſdom has choſen to expreſs the 
conduct by which alone it can be efcaped ; it is called, 
« a race, a watch, a work to be wrought with fear and 
* trembling, a ftrife unto blood, and a combat with 
« whntever can ſeduce or of terrify with the pleaſures 
« of ſenſe and the power of angels.” The mo- 
ment in which we ſhull be ſnatched from the brink 
of this gulph, or plun; ed to the bottom, no pow- 
er can either avert or retard; it -oaches ſilent, in- 
deed, as the flight of time, but rapid and irreſiſtible as 
the courſe of a comet. IT hat dreadful evil, which, with 
equal force and propriety, is called the Second Death, 
ſhould not, ſurcly, be diſregarded, merely becauſe it has 
been long impending ; and as there is no ——_— for 
which a man can rraſonably determine to fufter, it cannot 
be conſidered as the object of courage. How it may be 

borne, ſhould not be the enquiry, du how it may be 
ſhuancd. And if in this daring age it is impoſſible to 
prepare for eternity, without giving up the character of 
« hero, no zealunable being, turely, will be we” 
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this conſideration from the attempt; for who but an in- 
fant, or an ideot, would give up his paternal inheritance 
for a feather, or renounce the acclamations of a triumph 
for the tinkling of a rattle ? 


— — 
No. CVII. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER, 23. 
Sub judice lis eſt, Hon. 


Aud of their van diſputings find no end. 
Fa Ancts. 


T has been ſometimes aſked by thoſe, who find the 
of wiſdom more caſily attained by quei- 

tions than ſolutions, how it comes to pals, the 
world is divided by ſuch difference of opinion; and 


s open to our view, 
every eye fixes a different ſcene; we divide imo 
various paths, as we move forward, ave ſtill at a 
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kinds of knowledge, exerting differcnt of atten- 
tion, one diſcovering conſequences which eſcape another, 
none taking in the whole concatenation of cauſes and 
effects, and moſt nding but a very ſmall party 
cach —_— what he obſerves with a different crite- 
rion, each referring it to a different 

Where, then, is the wonder, that who ice only a 
finall part, ſhould judge erroneouf] the whole ? or 
that they, who ſce different and diſſimilar parts, ſhould 
judge differently from cach other ? 

Whatever has various reſpects, muſt have various ap- 
peurances of good and evil, beauty or deformity ; thus, 
the gardener tears up as a weed, the plant which the 
phyſician gathers as a medicine; and © a general,” ſays 
Sir Kenchn Digby, „will look with pleaſure over a 
« plain, as a fit place on which the fate of empires 
„ might be decided in battle, which the farmer will de- 
* {pic as bleak and barren, neither fruittul of paſturage, 
* * fit for tillage.” R 

wo men examining the fame queſtion cOm- 
monly Jike the — and gardener in ſelecting herbs, 
or the farmer and hero looking on the plain ; they bring 
minds imprefied with different notions, and direct their 
inquiries to different ends ; they form, therefore, con- 
- ury concluſions, and cach wonders at the other's ab- 
urdity. 

We have leſs reaſon to be ſurpriſed or offended when 
we find others differ from us in opinion, becauſe we very 
viten differ from ourſelves. How often we alter our 
minds, we do not always remark ; becauſe the change 
is lometimes made imperceptibly and gradually, and the 
laſt convition effaces all memory of the former _—= 
every man, accuſtomed from time to time to take a fur- 
vey of his own notions, will by a flight retroſpect ĩon be 
able to diſcover that his mind has ſuffered revolu- 
tions ; that the ſame things have in the ſeveral parts of 
his life been condemned — proved, purſued and ſnun- 


ned: and that on many occaſions, even when his pract ĩce 
has been ſteady, his mind has been wavcring, and he 
has perſiſted in a ſcheme of act ion, — 
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are you angle ? you languith in ſolitude ; children oc- 
* cafion toil, and a childleſs liſe is a tate of deſtitut ion: 
<< the time of youth is a time 1 hairs 


« are loaded with infirmity. This choice only, there- 

« fore can be made, ei never to receive being, or 

„immediately to loſe it. | 
Such and fo is the proſpect, which Poſidippus 


has laid before us. we are not to acquicice too hal- 
tily in his determination againſt the value of exiſtence: 
for Mctrodorus, a philoſopher of Athens, has thewn, 
that life has as well as pains ; and having ex- 
hibited the ſtate of man in brighter colours, 


draws with of reaſon, con- 
equal apprarance a contrary 


« You well through any of the paths of life. 
« In blic 2 1118 traniations of 
« wi : in domeſtic privacy, is ſtillneſs aud quiet 
in the country are the beautics of nature; on the fea 
« is the hope ol gain ; in a foreign land, he that is rich 
ene 
« cret; are you married? you have a cheerful houſe ; 


are you ſingle? you are unincumbered ; children are 
« objects of aſſect ĩon, to 2 — — to be 


* 
1 
0 
0 
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deceived, we have no right to attribute their 
— or negligence, becauſe we — have been 


Gon and conceived againſt him, whom we ſhall 
then ſind to — 1 and who offended 


3 0 er? 
It may likewiſe contribute to ſoften that reſentment 
which pri railes againſt tion, it we 


— he who differs from us, s not — | 
contradit us; he has one view of an object, and we 
have another; each deſcribes what he fees with equal 
fidelity, and "each regulates his ſteps by his own eyes : 
man, with Poſidippus, looks on celibacy as a 
Kate of . without a partner in joy or a 
comforter in ſorrow ; the other conſiders it, with Me- 


1 as a ſtate free trum incumbrances, in which a 
is at liberty to chooſe his own gratifica'ions, to re- 
22 to place in of pleaſure, and to 
think of nothing but merriment and diverſion ; full of 
theie notions one haſtens to chooſe wy and the other 
laughs at his raſhneſs, 41 ignorance; yet it is 

ble that cach is right, hue ent. oightt cndy for 

— was ———— we ſee a little, very 


is beyond we only can conjecture. It 
thoſe who have gone before us, we receive 
ion; ſome 


; 


travelled life without ob- 
ſome willingly miſlead us. The only 


to us the care of Providence, whote 
and under wliole direc- 


ill terminate in happineſs. 
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Nob s, cum ſimul occidit brevis lux, 


N »x cit perpetuo una dormicuda. Carotis, 
When once the ſhort- lived mortal dies, 
A night cternal ſcals his cyes. ApDp180x, 


T may have been obſerved by every reader, that there 
I are certain topics which never are exhauſted, Of 
tome images and ſentiments the mind of man may be 
laid to bc caamourcd ; it meets them, however often 1 
occur, with the fame ardour which a lover tecls at the 
fight of his miſtreſs, and parts from them with the ſame 

when they can no longer be enjoyed. | 

Of this kind are mauy deſcriptions which the poets 
bare tranſcribed from each other, and their ſucceſſors 
will probably copy to the end of time 3 which wi 1 con- 
tinue to engage, or, as the French term it, to flatter the 
imagination, as long as human nature ſhall remain the 
lame. 

When a poet mentions the ſpring, we know that the 
Zephyrs are about to whiſper, that the groves are to reco- 
ver their verdure, the linncts to warble forth their notes 
of love, and the flocks and herils to friſk over vales paint- 
el with flowers: yet, who is there ſo inſenſible of the 
beauties of nature, fo little delighted with the reno- 
vation of the world, as not to ſcel his heart bound at 
the mention of the ſpring. 

When night overſhadows a romantic ſcene, all is ſtill- 
veſs, ſilence, and quiet; the poets of the grove ceale their 
mclody, the moon towers over the world in gentle ma- 
My, men forget their labours and their cares, and every 
patlion and purſuit is for a while ſuſpended. All this 
we know already, yet we hear it repeated without weari- 
neſs ; becauſe fuch is generally the lite of man, that he 
1 on the time when lie ſhall paul from 
& lenle of his condition. | 

g When 
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pri 117 ſcencs with 
which nature has formed him ro be * 
0 


—— ſentiments likewiſe are ſo adapted to our 
ſtate, we find ion whenever they ſolicit it, 
and are feldom read without exciting a gentic emotion in 
the mind: ſuch is the compariſon of the life of man with 
the duration of a flower, a thought which, perhaps, 
nation has heard warbled in its own language, from 

2 inſpired — Hebrews to our own times: vt 
18 compariion always pleaſe, becauſe every heart 
feels its quſtneſs, and every hour confirms it by example. 
Such, likewiſe, is the precept that directs us to vic 
the preſent hour, and refer nothing to a diſtant time, 
which we are uncertain whether we ſhall reach; this every 
moraliſt venture to inculcate, hecauſtr it will always 


fixing a certain hour for the completion of their wiſhes, 

and periſhing ſome at a greater and ſeme at a leſs diſtance 

from the time; all complaining of their diſappoum- 
lamenting that they had ſuffered the v cure 
which Heaven allow. them to without unprove- 

and deferred the principal of their lives 
time when life iticlt was to them. 

It is not uncertain, whether, through all the 
Itics and which beſet the life of man, we 
be able to reach the time appointed for happincts 

wildom ; but it is likely, that whatever now — 


clave neceſſary to be done, will equally obſtruct us in 

times to come. It is eaſy for the imagination, operating 

on things not yet exiſting, to pleaſe itielf with ——. 
unming 


from doing that which our reaſon and conſcience de- 
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wmmingled felicity, or plan out courſes of uniform vir- 
tur: but goolt and evil are in real lite 1 united; 
habits grow ſtronger by indulgence 3 and reaſon loſes her 
dignity, in proportion as ſhe has oftencr yielded to tempt- 
ation: be thut cannot hive well to-day, fays Martial, 
ill bc leſs qualified to live well to-morrow.” 

Of the uncertainty of every human good, every hu- 
man being icems to be convinced ; yet this uncertai 
is voluntarily increaſed by unneceſſary delay, whether we 
rel pect external cauies, or conkler the nature of our own 
minds. He that now feels a defire to do right, and wiſhes 
to regulate his life according to his reaſon, is not fure 
that, at any future time aſlignable, he hall be able to 
rekindle the ſame ardour ; he that has now an 
nity offered ham of breaking looſe from vice and folly, can- 
not know, but that he hereafter be more entangled, 
al ſtruggle for freedom without obtaining it. 

Wi arc tounwilling to believe any thing to our own diſ- 
advantage, that we will always unaginc the perſpicacity 
ef our julgment and the ſtrength of our reſolution more 
likely to mcrcale than to grow leis by time; and, there- 
tore, conclude, that the will to purſue laudable purpouſrs 
will be always ſeconded by the power. 

But however we may be deceived in calculating the 
firength of our faculties, we cannot doubt the uncertain- 
ty of that life in which they muſt be employed: we fee 
every day the uncxpccted death of our friends and our 
enemics, we fee new graves hourly o ſor men older 
and younger than ourſelves, tor the cautious and the 
carvleſs, the diſſalute and the temperate, for men who 

Kke us were providing to enjoy or improve hours now 


wreverfibly cut off; we tice all this, and yet, inſtrad of 

living, Lt year glide aftcr year in preparations to live. 
Men are t© frequently cut off in the midtt of their 

jections, that ſudden death cauſes little emotion in 

that brhold it, unloſs it be impreſſed upon the attention 

by uncommon circumſtances. I, like every ether man, 

ke outhved multitudes, have fern ambition ſink in its 


wamphs, and beauty periſh in its bloom z but have 
bn ſcldom fo much aftcAcd as wy te fate of Euryalus, 
c lum. 


Euryalus 


ata aca wa 
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had for ſome time flouriſhed in a lucrative 
on; but having ſuffered his imagination to be 


by an unextinguithable curiofity, he grew wcary of 


the ſame dull round of life, reſolved to haraſs himſclt no 
longer with the dri of getting money, but” to quit 
his buſineſs and his profit, and enjoy tor a tew years the 
pleatures of travel. His friends heard him proclaim his 
reſolution without ſuſpecting that he intended to purſue 
it ; but he was conſtant to his purpoſe, and with great 
expedition cloſed his accounts and fold his moveables, 
patied a tew days in bidding farewel to his compaunicn>, 
and with all the eagerneſs ot romantic chivalry croficd 
the ſea in ſearch of happineſs. Whatever place was r- 
nowned in ancient or modern hiſtory, whatever region 
art or nature had diſtinguiſhed, he determined to viiit s 
full of defign and hope he landed ou the continent; his 
triends expected accounts from him of the new ſcenes tat 
youu in his progrets, but were intormed an a few day 
at Euryalus was dead. 

Such was the end of Euryalus. He is entered that 
ſtate, whence none ever ſhall return; and can now only 
benefit his triends, by remaining in their memorics 2 
permanent and efficacious inftance of the blindneſs of 
de ire, and the uncertainty of all terreſtrial good. Bui, 

Thaps, every man has like me loſt an Euwryajus, has 

wn a friend dic with happineſs in his graip ; and yet 
every man continues to think him{clt ſecure ot lite, aud 
drters to ſome future time of 1-ifurc what he knows it wall 
be fatal to have finally omitted. 

It is, indecd, with this as with other frailtics inhe- 
rent in our nature; the defire of deterring to another 
tame, what cannot be donc without endurance of fome 

in, or forbearance of ſome pleaſure, will, perhaps, 
never be totally overcome or ſuppreſſed ; there will al- 
ways be ſomething that we ſhall wiſh to have finiſhed, 
and be neverthelcts uuwilling to begin: but :gainkt this 
unwillingneſs it is our duty to ſtruggle, and every con- 
queſt over our puſſions will make way tor an catier con- 
queſt ; cuſtom is equally forcible to bad and good: nature 
will always be at variance with reaſon, but will rebel more 
$ecbly as ſlic is oftener ſubdued. mg 
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The common negleR of the preſent hour is more ſhame. 


ful and criminal, as no mau is betrayed to it by error, 

but admits it by negli Of the inftability of life, 

the weakeft ſtanding never thinks wrong, though 

the ſtrongeſt often omits to think juſtly : reaſon and ex- 

— ae always ready to inform us of our real ſtate; 
we 


refuſe to liſten to their . ions, becauſe we 


feel our hearts unwilling to obey them: but, ſurely, no- 
thing is more unworthy of a reaſonable being, than to 


ſhut his cyes, when he ſees the road which he is com- 
manded to travel, that he may deviate with fewer re- 
proaches from hint; nor could any motive to tenderneſs, 
except the conſciouine is that we have all been guilty of 
the ſame fault, ditpole us to pity thoſe who thus conſign 
thriiutelves to voluittary ruin. 

T 


* 
—— 
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Inſanire putas ſolemnia me neque rides. 2 Hon. 
Yuu thick me but as mad as all mankind. 


To the Adventurer. 
SIR, 

ONTESQ UIEU wittily obſerves, that by build- 
ing proteſſed mad-houics men tacitly inſinuate 
tuat all who are out of their ſenſes are to be found only 
in thoſe places. This remark having made tome im- 
preſſion on my mind, — night che following 
von. | 


I imagined that Bedlam had been ordered to be rebuilt 
upon a more extenſive plan by uct of parliament ; and 
that Dean Swift, calling at my lolgings, offered to ac- 
company me to ſee the new erced edifice, which be 
ohſcrved, was not half capacicus enough before to con- 
ran the various ſpecies of madneſo that are to be ſou nd 
In this Kingdom. As 3 walked through the 3 
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he gave me the following account of the ſeveral inha- 
bitants. 

The erer 
e man of ſtudy and ceconomy, to indulge her 
with a rout twice a week at her own houſe, This 
foon multiplied her obligations to the company the 
kept, and in a fortnight ſhe inſiſted upon two more. His 
lordſhip venturing to oppoſe her demand with ſteady re- 
ſolution, but with equal tendernefs, the lady complamed, 
that the rights of quality and fortune were invaded, that 
her credit was loſt with the faſhionable world, and that 
I and brutality had robbed her of the ꝓlcaſures 
of a reaſonable being, and rendered her the moſt unhappy 
wife in Great Britain. The cauſe of her complaints, 
however, ſtill fubaited, and by perpetually brooding over 
it the at length turned her bran. 

Next to her is a dramatic writer, whoſe comedy hav- 
ing been juſtly damned, he began to vent his ſpleen a- 
* the public, by weclk ly abules of the preſent age: 

as ncither the play nor his defences of it were read, 
his indignation continua:ly increaſed, till at length it 
terminated in maducſs. 

He on the right hand is 2 philoſopher, who has Iſt his 
reaſon in a fruitleſs attempt to diſcover the cauſe of 
electricity. | 0 

He on the left is a celebrated jockey of noble birth, 
whoſe favourite marc, that had enjoyed tlute triumphs 
in former ſcaſors, was diſtanced a tew days ago at New- 
market. 

Yonder meagre man has bewildercd his underſtanding 
by cloſely ſtudying the doctrine of chances, in order to 
qualify himſclt for a p@#forſhip which will be ſhiort- 
ly eſtabliſhed and amply endowed at an eminent choco- 
late-houie, where lectures on this important ſubjcEt are 
conſtantly to be read. | 
An unforeſeen accident turned the head of the next 
unfortunate priſoner. She had tor a long time paſſed fur 
fifteen years younger than ſhe was, and her lively behavi- 
our and airy dreſs concurred to help forward the unpoti- 
tion; till ouc evening, being animated with an extraor- 
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drary flow of ſpirits, ſhe danced out ſeven of her 

anthHicial tecth, which were immediately picked up, 

ant delivered to hi with great ceremony by her 
ri ner. 

The merchant in the neighbouring cell had reſolved 
to gain a plamb. He was poffeſted of ſeventy thoutand 
pounds, and cagerly expected a fhiip that was to com- 
plete his wiſhes. Bu: the ſhip was caſt away in the chun- 
url, and the werchant i» diſtracted for his lots. 

That diſconſolate lady had for many yeurs aſſidu 
#ttended an old gouty uncle, had aſſented to all his ab- 
frditics, and humonred all his foibles, in fall expecta- 
ton of bing mae his execmrix : when happening one 
d to affirm that his grut had fack enough in it, con- 
Nary to his opinion, he altered lis will immediaicly, and 
Eft all to her brother; which atfords her no confols- 
ton, fer avarice is able to tubdue the tenderneſs cf 
nature. | 

Bchol! the beautiful and virtuous Theodcora ! Her 
frineſs for an ungrateint hvthand was unparalleled, 
She detected lum in the arms of a ditagreeable and af. 
ected protttate, and was driven to diftrattion. 

Is ny old friend the commentator here Ekowifſe » 
Alas! he has loit is wits in enquiring whether or ne 
the ancients wore Nrukes? as did his neighbour Cyn- 
wo, by receiving a trown from his patron at the lutt 
une. 

The fat la ly, upon whom yon lock fo earneſtly, is a 
grocer's wife in the city. Her ditorder was occuliuned 
by her teeny; at court, laſt twelfth night, the daughter 
ef Ir. Alderman Squeeze, bil- man, in a fack far richer 
am] more elegant than her own. 

The next chamber contains an adven rer who pur- 
chaſed thirty ticcct, in the laſt lottery. As he was a 

{on of a languine complexion and lively imagination, 

was ture of gaining the ten thouſand pounds by the 
manber of his chances. He ſpent a month in ſurveyi 
the counties t Lat he in the neighbourhood of the metro 
polis, before he could find out an agrecable fite for the 
ent huuk he intended to build. He next fixcd hiscye on a 

moſt 
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moſt blooming; and beautiful girl, whom he deſigned te 
honour as his bride. He beipoke a magnificent coach, 
and the ornaments of bis harneſs were to be of his own 
invention. Mr. Degagee, the taylor, was ordered to 
ſend to Paris for the lace with which bis wedding clothes 
were to be adorned. But in the midſt of theſe pr i 


cparatiom 
for proſperity, all his tickets were drawn blanks ; and 


inſtcad cf his villa on the banks of the Thames, yan 
now ſec him in theſe melancholy lodgings. 

His neighbour in the next apartment was an honeft 
footman, who was perſuaded likewiſe to try his fortune 
in the ſame lottery; and who, obtaining a very large 
and unexpected fur, could not ſtand the ſhock of fuck 
ſudden good fortune, but grew mad with exceſs of 
"a wonder to ſce that cell heautified with Chine& 
vaſes and urns. It is inhabited by that famous virtuo:s 
lady Harriet Brittle, whole opinion was formerly decifn'e 
at all auctions, where ſhe was uſually appealed to abaut 
the g.nuineneſs of porcclaim. She purchaſed at an exor- 
tant price, a Mandarin, and a Jes, that were the envy 
of all female connoificurs, and were allowed to he 
incftimable. They were to be placed at the upper end 
of a little rock-work temple of Chincſe architecture, in 
which acuther propriety, proportion, nor true beauty, 
were confidered, and were carctully packed up in diffœ- 
ent boxes : but the brutiſh waggoncr happening to o- 
turn his cur they were cruſhed to piccas. The 

lady's callmding could not furvive fo irrepor:. - 
ie lois ; and her relations, to foothe hor paiſion, had 
provided thoſe Chcltea wrns with which ſhe has . corat 
ed her chamber, and which ſhe belicves to be the truc 
Nanquin. 

Lender miſerable „being engaged in 2 hot cn. 
tention at afaſbionablc brothel about a celebrated courte- 
za, killed a fea officer with bott face he was not gc- 
— but who proved upon enquiry to be his oun 
| Tr, who had been ten pris ablent in the Indics. 
Look attentively into the next ce; you will there dif- 
cover à lady of t worth and finc «.. ompitlancntsy 
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wie father condemned her to the arms of a right ho” 
maurable debauchec, when he knew ſhe had fixed her at- 
#:Sions irrevocably on another, who pole Hd an unin- 
eumbered ctatc, but wanted the ornament of a title. 
She ſubmitted to the orders of a ern father with pa- 
tence, obedience, and à breaking heart. Her huſband 
weated her with that contempt which he thuught duc to 
= Citizru's daughter; and buhides communicated to bex 
au infamous diftemper, which her natural modeſty for- 
bad her to ditcover in time; and the violent medicines 
which were atterwards admiuiltcred to her by an unſkil- 
fal ſurgcon, threw her into adcliions tever, from which 
uc could erer be recovired, 

Here the dean pauled; and looking upon me with 
great earneſtnsſs, and graſping my hand cloſely, ſpoke 
with an emphaſis that zwaked nit z——<* Think me not 
« ſo inſenſilole a meyer, as to deride the lamcutable lot ut 
the wretches we have now ſurveyed. If we laugh at 
« the follics, let us at the ſame time pity the mayutvld 
I miſcrics of man. 


I ain, SIR, 
Z Your-kumble frcant, 
SOPHROM, 
— — 
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Neus immota manet, Ic hrymæ volvuntur inanes. 
Vine. 


$2,hs, groans, and tears prociaim his ins erd pains; 
Et the tem purpoſe of his heart mains. 
Davor x. 


ITY has been generally conſidered as the paſſion of 
FE gentle, benevolcnt, and virtuous minds z although 
v is acknowledged to produce only tuch a participation 
al the calamity of others, as upon the whole is plating 
Wourkctves. 


As 
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As a tender participation of foreign diſtreſs, it has 
bren urged to prove, that man is endowed with focial at- 
ſfections, which, however forcible, art wholly diſintcreſt- 
ed z and as a pleaſing ſenſation, it has been deemed an 
of unmixcd flkhinels and malignity. It has 
been relolved into that power of iﬀnagiuation, by which 
ve apply the misfortuncs of others to ourſelues: we have 
been fuld to pity no longer than we fancy ourſchves to 
frilfer, and to be pleaſed only by refleting that our ſut- 
frrings are not real z thus indulging 2 dream of diftreſs, 
from which we can awake wheneycr we picate, to exult 
in our ſccurity, and enjoy the compariicn ol the fiction 
with truth. 

I ſhali ut perplex my readers with the ſabtiities of 2 
&bate, in which humannature has, with equal zeal and 
plaukbility, been exalted and degraded. It is ſuſticican 
ter my purpoic to remark, that pity is generally unden 
flood 10 be that paſhon, which is excited by the ſuffer- 
ings of perſons with whom we have no tener connec - 
tion, and with whoſe weltare the ftrouger patlions bare 
not united our ſclicity; for no man would call the un- 
guiſkk of a morher, whoſe infant was tora from her breaft 
and leit to he devoured in 2 deicrt, by the name of Pity; 
althvugh the Tentiment of a ffranger, who mould drop a 
ent trar at the zelation, which yo might the xt hour 
be forgottcn, couldact otherwiſe be juſt iy denominated. 

If pity, therefore, is abtubed im another pal. u, 
when our love of thoſe that fuifer is Hrong : Pity is 12. 
ther au evidence of the weakniis than the ſtreugeh of 
that general philanthropy, for which ſome have ſo cager- 
ly coutencied, with which they bave Dattored the pride 
aud woiled the vices of mankind, and which they have 
affirmed to bc alune fithcient to rcommeund them to the 
favour of Heaven, ro atone for the inviulgence of every 
appclite, and the ns glect ot every dutv. 

It luuman heucvolence was Ablalutely pure and ſocial, 
z would nut be u. cullary to relate the ravages of a priti- 
dence or a fauna with minute and difcrimmating cnc ume 
Haunces to roure our ſenſibility: we ſhould certainly de- 
pure uwicuediabic calamity, and participac 1 17 
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diftreſs, without any mixture of delight: that deceitful 
forcow, in winch plcaiare is ſo well Known to be prede- 
minant, that invention has bern buved for ages its con- 
triving tales of fictit ious ſutlerance tor no other end than 
to excite it, would be changed io honeſt commilſera- 
tion, in which pain would be upaixed, and which, 
therefore, we fhould with - 273 

Soon after the fatal battle on „a young 
tiem:m, 410 came over with the — — 
expreis, being ended ta the houſe of a friend, a nu- 
merous company of gentlemen and ladies were alem. 
bled to bear an account of the action from an eye- 
witnets. 

The genticman, as every man is flattered by com- 
manding atiention, was cutily prevailed u to ; 
the company, as ſoon as they were and | 
ceremonies palt., He deſcribed the march of many thou- 
fands of their com:rymen into à feid, where batteries 
had been conccaled on each fide, which in a moment 
firewed the ground with mangled limbs, and carcaſſes 
that almoſt floated in blood, and ahſtructed the of 
thoſe who followed to the flaughter. He related, how 
often the decreaſing multitude returned to the mouth of 
the cannon ; how fuddenly they were rallied, and how 
luddenly broken ; he repcated the luit of officers who had 
tallen undiſtinguiſbed m the carnage, men whoſe emi- 
nence rendered their names uni xerlally known, their in- 
tience extenſive, and their attachments numerous; and 
Ic med the fatal ettetts which this defcat wight pro- 
Cuce to the nation, by turnuig the ſucceis of the war 
ag2inft us. But the company, however amuſed by the 
relation, appeared not to be attefted by the event: they 
were till attentive to every trifling punctilio of cerema- 
ny, uſual among well-bred pertons ; they bowed with 
a graceful fampcr to a lady who ineczed, mutually pre- 
tented each other with tnuff, ſhook their beads and 
changed their peſture at proper intervals, aſked ſume 
queſtions which tended to produce a mort minute detail 
ot uch circumftances of horror as had been lightly 
touched; and having at laſt remarked that the Kun 
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patriot regretted the brave could die but once, the com- 
veriation toon became gencral, and a motion was made 
to divide into parties at whitt. But juſt as they 
were about to comply, the tleman again engaged 
their attention. I ta got, aid he, to relate one par- 
cular which, however, deſerves to be remembered. 
The captain of a company, whole name I cannot now 
recchett, had, juſt before his corps was ordered to ein- 
bark, married a young lady to whom be had bem 
long tenderly attached, and who, contrary to the adviac 
of all kr triends, and the expoſtulations, periuatian, 
and entreaty of her huſban{, inſiſted to go abroad with 
him, and ſhare his fortune at all events. It be 
mould be wounded, ſhe faid that ſhe might haſten 
his recovery, and alleviate his pain, by ſuch atteudanct 
as {rangers cannot be hired to pay; it he ſhould be ta- 
ken pruoner, ſhe might, perhaps, be permitted to ſhort- 
en the tedious hours of captivity which jolitude would 
— and it he ſhould die, that it would be better 
or her to know it with certainty and ſpeed, than to wait 
at a diſtance with anxiety and ſuſpenſe, tormented by 
doubtful and contradittory reports, and at lait believing 
it poſſible, that it ſhe had been preſent, her aficuity and 
tenderneſs might have preſerved his lite. The captam 
though he was not convinced by her reaſoning, was vet 
overcome by the unportunate cloquence of her love ; be 
conſented to her requeſt, and they embarked together. 

The head-quarters of the Duke of Cuniberiand wee 
at Bruifoel, from whence they removed the evening; be- 
tore the battle to Moubray, à village within muga- 
ſhot of the enemy's lines, where the captuin, who com- 
manded in the left wing, was encamped. 

Their parting in the morning was thort. She lock od 
after kim, till the could no longer be diftinguithed rrom 
others ; aud as ſoon as the firing began, the went backs 
pale and trembling, aud fat down expecting the event in 
an agony of impatience, anxiety and terror. She ſoon 
learned from ſtragęlers and fugitives, that the flaughter 
was dreadiul, and the victory hopeleſs. She did not, 
however, yet ceipair; ſhe hoped, that the captain might 
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return among the few that ſhould remain: but ſoon af- 
ter the retreat, this hope was cut off, and the was in- 
formed that he fell in, the firit charge, and was left 
among the dead. She was reftramed by thoſe about 
her tom ruſhing in the phrenzy of defperation to 
the felt of battle, of «which the enemy was ftill 
polſetied : but the tunralt of her mind having abat- 
ed, and her grief became more calm during the 
night, ſhe ordered the tervant to attend her at break of 
day; and as leave had been given to bury the dead, the 
went hcriclt to ſcek the remams of her huſban4, that the 
might honour them with the laſt rites, and pour the 
tears of conjugal alfetion upon his grave. They wan- 
dered about among the dyuig and the dead gazing on 
every diſtorted countenance, and looking round with ir- 
re/ajution and amazement on a ſcene, wiich thuic who 
ripped had left ten fold more a figlit of horror than 
thoſe who had flaim. From this iht the was at laſt 
turning with confuſion and deſpair; but was ſtopped 

the crics of a tavourite ſpanicl, who had tollowel her 
without being perceived, He was ſtanding at ſome diſ- 
tance in the avid; and the moment the jaw hin, the 
conceived the ſtrongeſt aſſurance that he had found his 
maſter. She haſted intrantly to the place, without re- 
carding any other object 3 and ſtooping over the corpſe 
by wich he toad, ſhe found it io disfigured with 
wounds ant heimeared with blood, that the features 
were not to he known: but as ſhe was weeping in the 
anguiſh of caſoen'te, ſhe difcovered hangs on the wriſt 
the reinains of 2 ru le, round which there was a fh 

border of her own work, Thus ſuddenly to have diſ- 
covered, and in ſuch dreadful circumſtances, that which 

2 bal tout, quite overwhelmed her, and the ſunk 
down o1 the body, By the atliftance ot the ſervant the 
was recoverld to tentibility, but not to reaiun ; ſhe was 
fred at once with convulſions and madneis; and a 
te hours after th: was carried back to the village the 
Expired. 

T'hoie, who had heard the fate of whole battalions 
without pity, and the loss of a battle, by which their 
country would probably _ ir: *parzvlc damage, with- 

out 
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out concern, liftened to a tale of private diſtreſs wich 
i attention. All regard to cach other was 
ile ſuſpended ; tears by degrees overflowed every 
e, and every holom became fuipeptible of pity: but 
whole circk pauſed with evident regret, when the 
narrgtive was at an end; and would have been glad, 
that fych angther could have been told to continue their 
entertaimment. Such was the benevolence of pity! But 
who had taken the unity of 2 very flight 
— — 10 ſatisty her — 2 — — 
much dreper diſtreſa; fainting in the ſtruggle to 
conc cal the emotions of her mind, fell back in her chair: 
an accident which ow not * _— ws 
every eye had been upon the er, and all at- 
— — by the * Every one, however, 
was ready to afford her aſſiſtance; and it was ſoon diſ- 


not have bribed her to have heard it. Her affection to 
the ſuflertr was too ſtrong to permit her, on this occa- 
fron, to enjoy the luxury of pity, and applaud her bene- 
volcuce for feniaticns which fhewed its detects. It 
would, ind.ed, be happy fer us, uf we were to exiſt on- 
ly m this Rate of imperfection, that a greater ſhare of 
ienfibilicy is not allowed us; but it the noc, in the 
Kindnets of Unerri.g Wiidom, is permitted icarce to 
diitinguiſu light trom darkneis, the mole ſhouid not, 
ſurely, be praiſed for the perſpicacity of its i:ght. 

Let us diftinguith that mulignity, Which others con- 
found with benevolcnce, and applaud as virtue ; let that 
imperfection of nature, which is adapted to an imperfect 
ſtate, teach us humility; and fix our dependance upon 
Hun, who has promiſed to ( crcate in us a new heart 
„% anda = ipirit ;”* and to receive us to that place, 
where our love of others, however ardent, can only in- 
ercaſe cur ſelicity ; becauſe in that place there will be no 
objcR, but ſuch as Pertect Ice can contemplate 
with dclight, | 
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Vis en nora voce. Ovid 
The dee 's of Ling deſcen ſed anceſtors 
Arc but by gracc of imputa #-n ours. 

Dare u. 


HE evils inſeparably anncxed to the preſent condi- 

tion of man, are fo numcrous and afllictive, that 
it nas been, from age to age, the taſk of ſome to bewail, 
and ot others to tol:ce then; and he, therefure, will be 
in danger of fe. wig à common enemy, who ſhall attempt 
to depreciate the te, pleaſures and ſclicities which na- 
ture hs allowed us: 

Yet I will confeſs, that I have ſometimes employed 
my thoughts in cxaminin@ the preten ons that are made 
to happin-is, by the iplendid and envied condition of 
life; and have not thought the hour unproſita dy ſpent, 
when 1 have detected impoſter of countericit advantages, 
and found diiquiet lurkuig under ſalſe appearances of 
gaicty aud greatneſs. 

It is afſ-ricd by a tragic poct, that . eſt miſer nemo 
„ nit cumparatus,” uo man is miſcrahle, but as he 
„is compared with others happier than hizaklt;** this 
polition is not ttriftly and puilotaphically true. He 
might have ſaid, with rigorous propricty, that no mn 
b> happy but as he is compared with the nütetable ; for 
Lich 1» the Rate of this world, that we find in it abſo- 
lute miſery, but happin:ls only compurativez we may 
mcur as much pam as we can pullilbly endure, though 
we can never obtain as much happincſs as we might 
polbbly eryoy. 

Yet it us certain likewiſe, that many of our miſeries 
are mcrely co tive : we are often made unhappys 
nt by the prelence of any real evil, but by the abkace 
of tome fiftitious good ; of fomcthing which is not re- 


quired by any rcal want of uature, which bas not in itſelf 
any power ut gratification, and which neither 1caſun nor 
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fancy woull have prompted us to with, did we not ſee 
it in the poſſi ſii on of others. 

For a mind di.ealcd wich vain longings after unat- 
ta.nable adtontages, no medicine can h. preſcribe, but 
an wnpartin} enquiry into the real worth of that wink h ry 
ſo urdently detired. It is will known, how much the 
mind, as well as the eye, is dcovived by diſtinct; and, 

Exliaps, i wel be forind, tha! of many image blot. 
ugs it may be doubted, Whether he that warts or Po- 
ſelics tnem has more rraſun to be latisfieck with his 
105 

The dignity of high birth and lang extraction, us 
man, to wiym nature has denied it, un comet upUn 
himtelt; and, thereture, it deſerves to be confulered, 
he ther the want of that which can never be gain, 
may not ca.iiv be endured. It is true, that if we cent. cr 
the trempi and deli; ht with which molt of thoſe recount 
their anceitors who have auceftors to r.connt,, aud the 
art itices by which tome who have riſen to unexpected 
fortune cnrdeavour to infert themetves inte an hom ura- 
ble ftem, we mall be inclined to fancy that wittom or 
Virive may be has by inheritance, cr thot all the cxcel- 
lencics of a line of progenitors are accumula;ed on their 
deſcendant. Reaten, indeed, will focu informa us, that 
our eſtmatzon o birth is arburary wind cazuicicus, and 
that dcad anceftors can have no intlucore but upon ima- 
ginat ion: let it ten be examined, . het her one diem 
may not operate in the place of another ; whether he 
that owes nothing to tore-tather: „ may nat receive equal 
pleature from the coniciouinchs of owing all te kimiclf; 
whether he may not, with a little meditation, find it 
mc hunowm ible to Grand than 2 CON: unte 4 tau m. A, and 
to gain dignity than trantmic it; Whether, ho ro- 
crives No UL: zuity irom tlie virives of his t. wag he dovs 
not likewic eicape the danger of being dugruced hy 
their crunes; and whether he that brings a now name 
wo the world, has not the convenience of (laying the 
game of hte without a take, an opror tunit v of wav 8 


much though he las nothing to lv. 


Thars 
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There is another opinion concerning happineſs, which 
approachcs much more nearly to univerſality, but which 
may, perhaps, with equal reaſon be diſputed. The 
pretenſions to anceſtral honours many of the ſous of 


exrth caſily ſre to be ill-grounded ; but all agree to ce- 
lebrate the advantage of hereditary riches, and to conſi- 
der thoſe as the minions of fortune, who ave wealthy 
from their cradles, whoſe eſtate is res non parta la- 
& hore {ed relicta;“ * the acquilition of another, not of 
« themtelves ;** and whom a father's induſtry has diſ- 

ed from a laborious attention to arts or commerce, 
and left at liberty to diſpoſe of life as fancy ſhall direct 
them. 

If every man were wiſe and virtuous, capable to diſ- 
cern the beſt ut of time, and reſolute to practiſe it;; it 
might be granted, I think, without heſitation, that to- 
tal liberty would be 2 blefling ; and that it would be de- 
firable to he loft at large to the exerciſe of religious and 
ſocial dutics, without the interruption of importunate 
avocat ions. 

But ſince felicity is relative, and that which is the 
means of happinc!s to one man may be to another the 
cauſe of mitery, we are to conſider, wat ſtate is beſt 


adapted to kumanc nature in its prewnt degeneracy and 


frailty. Aud, turcly, to far the greater number it is 
highly expeclient, that they ſhould by fome fettle4 
ſcheme of duties be reſcuꝭd from the tyranny of caprice, 
that they ſhould be driven on by neceſhity through 
the paths of lite with their attention confincd to a ſtated 
talk, that they may be leſe at jciſure to deviate into 
miſchiet at the call of folly. 

When we ob crve the lives of thoſe whom an ample 
inheritance has let looſe to their own direction, what do 
we diicover that © in «xcite our envy ? Their time ſeems 
not to paſs with much applaule from others, or latisſac- 
tion to themſclyes : mavy ſquander their exuberance of 
fortune in luxury and debauchery, and bave no other 
ulc of money than to enflame their paſſions, and riot in 
a wider range of licenticuſnels ; others, leſs criminal 
andeed, but, lulcly, nut much to be praiſed, lie down 

C3 ts 
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to ſleep, and riſe up to trifle, are employed every maru- 
ing in finding expedien's to rid themtelees of the day, 
chaſe pleature throu;h all the places of public retort, fly 
from Lon(lon to Bath, and from Bath to London, with- 
put any other reaton for changing place, but that they 
go in queſt of company as ie and as vagrant as them- 
le. ves, always endetvourmg to raiſe forme new deſuc that 
they may have ſomcthing to purſuc, to rekiudic fore 
hope whuch they know will be difappcinted, chat gig one 
amuſemunt fer another which a teve months will make 
equally intipid, or finking into languor and ditcaſe for 
want of ſom. thing to actuate their bodies or exhilarate 
their minds. 

Whoever has frequented thoſe places, where idlers al- 
ſemble to eſcape fram ſolitule, knows thut this is ge- 
neraliy the ſtate of the wenlthy ; and from this Hate it is 
no great hardſhip to be deharred, No mam can be INS 
py in total idleneſs: he that ſlisuld be conlurmed to ig 
torhid and motionle!s, c ww fly I Gt reczeaniong?” fiys 
South, „to the mines and the gallies; and It is well, 


when nature or fortune tind employment lor thu, who 

would nat have Kkuovn huw to procure it tor heme 
? 

kives. 


He whoſe mind is engaged by the nequifition or ime 
rovement of a fortune, no: only c:cnpes the intinidity of 
mdifferance, and the tediouinets of inactivity, bu gains 
enjoyments wholly unknown to thoie, who live ne 
on the toi of others ; for lite affen is no higher pleature, 
than that of ſurnounting qiieul ice, potting lan one 
ſtep of {ucec!s to another, torun. ing ncv. withes an! eing. 
them gratihcd, He that lab, ours in any great or landa- 
ble undertaking, has bis fatigues fut ſupported b, 
hope, and atterwards rewarded by joy; he 13 always 
moving to a certain end, and when he has attained it, 
an end more diftant invites lum to a new puriuit. 

It docs not, indeed, always lippen, tha Giligence is 
fortunnte z the wiick ichemes arc broken by unexpected 
accidents; the molt conſtant perſeverance tomet mes tolls 
through life without 2 recompence: but labour, though 
unlucceſsful, is more eligible than idlnets; he that pro- 

ICCUTCS 
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ſecutes a lawful purpoſe by lawful means, acts always 
with the approbation of his own reaſon ; he is animated 
through the come of his enicavours by an expcAation 
which, thuagh not certain, he knows to be juit; and is 
at laſt comorted in his difappomtment, by the conſci- 
ouſnels that he has not failed by his own faut. 

That kind of lite is mot happy which ts ns moſt 
opportunities of gaining aur own eftoemn 5; and what can 
any num inter in his own tavour vom a condition to 
which, however profpcerous, he contributed nothing. 
and wiiuch the va t and weakeſt of the (p-civs would 
have obtained by the fone right, had he kappencd to be 
the fon of the frac {aihcr. 

Io five with diftticutrics, and to conquer them, is the 
highett nu man telicuty; the next, is to itraive, and to derives 
conquer: but he whote life has pafled wit uten contefts 
ant who can boaſt neither ſuccete nov mertt, can ur 
himtelf only as a uiclets fille of cxittence; ant if he 18 
content with his own character, mutt owe his latisface 
tion to in{untibility. 

Thus it appears that the ſatiriſt adviſed rightly, 
when he directed us to reſign onricives to the hands of 
Heaven, and to leave co 11pctigr powers the determina- 
tion of dur lot: 


Pe mites iplis expend: re Numinibus, quid 
Conventat nobis, 10 wig” {i utile not. 1s: 
Cir oſt iNis homo yin bi. 


Intruſt thy fortune to the pow®r: ah. ve: 

Leave them to man: gc for ih + ant $2 gr-nt 

What their Unerr: gg \\ ridom tes thee want. 

In go da fs as in great es thy exc l: 

Al! that we loy'd wur.tlves but hall fo wel. 
Dzvpzy, 


What Rate of liſe admits moſt happineſs, is uncer- 
rain; but that uncertainty cught to repreſs the petu- 
lance of compariton, and ſilence the wurmurs of cite 
content, 

1 
No. 
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No. Cxit. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1. 


las pœnas gar via li agua dedit. Ov 1D, 
Such was the {ate of van loquacity, 


To the Adventurer, 


STR, 


O he conrtcous to all, but ſamiliar with few, is 2 
maxim winch I once deſpiſed, as originally pro- 
cceding from 2 mean and contracicd mind, the frigid 
cation of weakneis and timidity. A tame and indiſ- 
crimmate cavitity I imputcd to a dread ot contempt or the 
the petulance of others, to fears from which the wit and 
the gentleman are exempted by a conſciouſneſs of their 
own digaitz, by their power to reprets mtotence and fi- 
tence ridicule ; and a general ſhynets and reſerve I con- 
ſidered as the reproach of our country, as the ff -& of 
an ilbheral education, by whick neither 2 polite aACrcls, 
an eaſy confidence, or a gencral acquaintance with pub- 
lic late, is to be acquired. This opinion, which conti- 
nurd to flatter the Jevity and pride that produced it, was 
ſtrengthened by the example of thuic whoſe manner in 
the diftdence of youth I wiſhed to imitate, who cutcred 
a mixed company with an air of ſerene familiarity, ac- 
coltcd every man like an ol. acquaintance, and thought 
only of making iport for the ret of any with whom 11eir 
caprice ſhould — to be offended, without regard to 
their age, character, or condaticn. 

But I now wiſh, that T had regulated my conduct by the 
maxim which 1 deſpiſed, tor I ſhould then have eſcaped 
2 mi ertunc which I can never retrieve ; and the 1in{ of 
which I am now endeavouring to ſuſfend, by relating 
it to ycu us a leſſem to others, and conſidering my lots of 
«pps as an acquiſitiam of wiſdom. 

While Idas in trance with a travelling tutor, I re- 
erived 4 lettor which aequainted me, that my father, 
bo id born hung, ung, was dead; and that it was 

neclary 
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neceſſiry I foul immediately return to England to take 
puſſaſſion of his eita c, winch was not 12corf) rabley 
though there were mortgages upon it to near half 1's 
value. | 

When I arrived, I ſound a letter which the ol gentle- 
man had written and dire ted to me with his wen hand. 
It contained ſome general rules lor m c ndug, and fon 
animadverfions ui on his own; he teh natic of the in- 
cumbrance un ter winch he left me the paternal inert 


13 * 7 * N 1 N 8 

ance, Mhich had wel nded through many guoicrationss 
, ; . 1 20 9 ” oF 

and cxvprcied the mn emma 4.Chre, tt K NIE Fer 


be trantmitt d intire to polterity ; with this view, ic laid, 
he had ne;ociated a maringe between me and the only 
daughiter vi bus c iriend, Sir George Homeſtay of the 
Norch, an aminble young lady, waoe alliance would be 
an honour to my Candy, and hoe fortune would much 
more than redeem my eta. 

He had given the knight a faithſu accoun 167 his at- 
fairs, who, after having taken vn time ty contider the 
propoſal and conſult lus frinus, had comeried to the 
match, upon condition that his Goupater and 1 fhoull 
be agrecable to each other, and my behaviour (ould 
ccnhrm the character which lad been given of me. N. 
father added, that he hoped ty have Heede till ths alliance 
had taken place; but as Providence had ochetvelie deter- 
nincl, ue anmtreated, as his laſt requett, that as con as 
my atairs flhoutd be leit led, and decency would permit, 
I would make Sir George a wür, aud neglect nutiung to 
accompluth his purpos. 

I was tuuched with the zeal and tenderncts of parents 
altoct ion, which was then directing me to happirie.s, atter 
the heurt that felt it nad cculed to bent, and the hand that 
cxpretted it was mouldering in the Cult. I ha alto feen 
the lady, not indeed twre we wer. cluldrenbut | remember 
that her perſon was agrecable, and her temper vet; 1 did 
not, therciore, h Und a moment, wlicther nv | 
injunction ſhould ! obeyed. I proceedec to {tile his 
atlaus ; 1 took an account of his debt and credits, viütcd 
the tenauts, recovered mv udn gat, and at the end 


of 
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of about nine months ſ-t out for Sir Georges ſeat in the 
North; having before opened an epiſtolary correſpond- 
ence, and expreſſed my impatience to poſſeis the happinets 
which my tather had fo kindly fecurcd. 

1 was better pleaſed to be well mounted, than to loll 
in a chariot, or be jmubled in a poft chaiſe; and I knew 
that Sir George was an old ſportſman, a plain hearty 
Fade, who would like me better in a pair of buckkin 
breeches on the back of a god hunter, than in a trim- 
med juit and a gaudy cquipage: I, therefore, tet out on 
borie-back with only oc ſervant, and reached Stiltou the 
firit night. 

In the morning, as I was mounting, a pentl-mang 
who had jult got on horſchack before me, ordered his 

t to make tome enquiry about the rat, & nich I 
happencd to overhear, and told him with great tamiliar- 
ity, that I was going the ſame war, and it he plenied 
we would travel together: to this he conſented with as 
much frank neſe, and as little ceremony ; and I ſet for- 
ward, greatly delighted that chance had afturded me a 
companion. 

We immediately entered into conver ſatiom, and I ſoon 
found that he had been abroad: we extolled the roads and 
the policy of France, the cities, the palaces, and the vil- 
las; entered into a critical examination of the moit cele- 
brated cats in England, the pecutiarities of the building 
and ſituation, croſs woys, market towns, the impotition 
of innkeepers, and the {ports of the field ; topics by which 
we mutually racomacnded ouricives to ecu other, as we 
hid b:.b opportunities to dilcover equal knowledge, and 
to diſplay truth w.th ſuch cvidence as prevented divertity 
of opinions. | 

After we had rode about two hours, we ov. rtook an- 
other gentleman, whom we accoſted with the ſume ta- 
miliarity that we had uſed to cach other; we ated him 
how far he was going aud which way, at what rate he 
travelled, where he put up, and many other queft:.uns of 
the Conc k iud. The gentleman, who apprated to be 
near lifty, received onr addrets with great cucinets, re- 
turn. d ſhort and indirect anwe's to our ingquirics, and, 


hoo. 
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often looking with great attention on us both, ſometimes 
pu: forwar1 that he might get before us, and fometunes 
checked his horſe that he might remain behind. But we 
were reſolved to difappoint hum; and, finding that his re- 
ſerve increaſed, and he was yiſibly diſplealed, we winked 
at each other, and determined the old put ſhould afford vs 
ſome ſport. After we had rode together upon very ll 
terms more than half an hour, wy companion with an 
air of ceremonious gravity aſked him, if he knew any 
houſe upon the road where he might be accommodated 
with a wench. The gentleman, who was, I believe, 
afraid of giving us a pretence to quarrel, did not reſent 
this infult any ctherwiſe than by making no reply. I 
then began to talk to my companion as if we had bcen 
old —— remi uding him that the gentleman 
extremcly reſembled a pcrion, from whom we taken 
a girl that he was carrying to the bagnio, aud, indced, 
that his preſent reſerve made me ſutpeRt him to be the 
ſame ; but that as we were willing to aſk his pardon, we 
hoped it would be forgot, and that we ſhould ftill have 
the pleaſure of dining together at the next inn. The 
gentleman was ſtill filentz but as his lexity and 
reſentment viſibly incrraſed, he pr zonably increaſed 
our entertainment, which did nut, however, laſt long, 
for he ſuddenly turned down a lane; upon which we ict 
up a horſe laugh, that continued till he was out of hear- 
ing, and then perſuing our journcy, we talked of the 
adventure, which atfordcd us convertation and merriment 
for the reft of the day. 


Ihe next „ and in the <vening I 
arrived at Homeſtcad Hall. The old knight receaved 
me with great affection, and immediately introduced me 
to his daughter, whom I now thought fnck woman 
I had ever ſeen, I could cafily diſcover, that I was not 
welcome to her merely upon her father's recommendation, 


— my imaginat 
only dilappeared 25 by the power of cachantenent ; with - 
out any vihble motive, the behaviour of the whole family 
6 
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ſhe was nerer to be found alone, the knight treated me 
with acoll civility, I was no longer a party in their vih's, 
nor was I willingly attended even by the ſervants. 1 
made many attempts to diſcover the cauſe of this mis for- 
tune, but without ſucceſs; and one morning, when I 
had drawn Sir George into the garden by himiclt, and 
was about to urge him upon the tubjeR, he prevented me 
by faying, that his proniiſe o my father, for whom he 
had the higheſt regard, as I will know, was conditional; 
that he had always reſolved to leave his daughter a tree 
chcice, aud that ſhe had requeſted him to acquaint me, 
that her affections were otherwite engaged, and to mtreat 
that 1 would, therefore, diſcontinue my addreſſes. NIy 
ſurprize and concern at this decliration, vere uch as 
At me no power to reply; and 1 frw Sir George turn 
from me and go into the houſe, without making any 
attempt to ſt p him, or to obtain a further explatotion. 
Afterwards, indecd, I frequent iy expoſiulated, imreatcdy 
and complained ; but, perceiving that all was ineficfuil, I 
took my leave, and determined that I would fil fohient by 
letter ; tor the lady had taken fuch poli. Mon of my heart, 
that I would joy fully have married her, though I had 
been ſure that ker father would inmediately have left all 
his fortune to a ſtranger. 

I meditated on my epiſtolory project all the way to 
London, and before I had hon three days in torn 1 
wrote 2 long letter to Sir George, in which I cunjured 
him in the ſtrongeſt terms, to account for the change in 
his bchavicur;z and inlimed, that, on this occation, to 


conccal the truth, was in the higheſt degree cathonouras | 


die to himſolt, and injurtuus to me. 
To this letters attcr aZzcut ten days, I rec.ived the 
following anſucr: 


468 R, 


00 * is Mich great reluctance that I reveal the motives 
1% * of my cen luct, becauic they are much to your dil- 
« vdvantage, The incloſed is a letter which I received 
lem a worthy gentlemau a dis county, aud 8 
a 1% 
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« a full anſwer to enquirics, which I had rather 
ri 
« I am your humble ſervant, 

« GEORGE HOMESTEAD." 


I immedi opened the paper incloſed, in which 
1 I read as follows: 


8 I R, 
6 L a perſon with your family yeſterday at the 
« 4 races, to whom, as I was ſoon after informed, you 
« intended to — daughter. Upon this — 
« it 1s my — ble duty to acquaint you, that if his 
& character is to be determined by his company, he will 
« enevitably entail diſeaſes and beggary upon his poſte- 
« rity, whatever be the merit of his wife, or the afflu- 
« ence of his fortune. He overtvok me on the road from 
London a few werks ago, in company with a wretch, 
« who by their diſcourſe appeared to be his old and fami- 
« liar acquaintance, and whom I well remember to have 
been brought before my friend Juſtice Worthy, when 
© 1 was accidentally at his houſe, as the kerper of a 
« brothel in Covent Garden. H has fince won a confi- 
4% derable ſum with falſe dice at the maſquerade, for 
« which he was obliged to leave the kingdom, and is 
-« ftill liable to a proſecution. * Be aftured that I have 
« yerfet knowledge of both; fur ſome incidents, which 
it is not neceſſary to mention, kept me near them fo 
« long on the read, that it is impoſſible I ſhould be miſe 
taken. | 


J am, SIR, your's, &c. 
« JaMES TRUEMAN."” 


The moment I had read this letter, the riddle was 
folved. 1 knew Mr. Trucman to be the gentleman, 
whom I had, concurred with a ſtranger, picked "Y by 
accident, to inſult without provocation on the d 


vas in a moment covered with confuſion; and though I 


was alone, could not help hiding my face with my hands. 
I abhorred my tolly, which appeared yet more enormous 
every time it was rc 

Vor. IV. D | I courted 
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I. courted the ny and a ftranger I 
perſecuted with inſult: thus 1 ciated with infamy, 
and thus my aſſociate became known. I hoped, how- 
ever, to convince Sir George, that I had no knowledge 
of the wretch whoſe intamy I had ſhared, except that 
which I acquired from the letter of his friend. But 
before I had taken proper meaſures tor my juſtification, 
I had the mortificat ion to hear, that the lady was mar- 
ried to a neighbouring gentleman, who had long made 
his addrefſes, and whom Sir George had betore rejected 
in the ardor of his tricnd{hip for my father. 

How narrow, Mr. Adventurer, is the path of re&i- 
tude, and how much may be leſt by the ſlighteſt de- 
viation ! 

I am your humble ſervant, 


ABULUS, 


— 


No. CxIII. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 4. 


Ad humum n rorc gravi deducit & angit, --- hom: 


Wiings the {ad ſoul, and bends it Cown to earth. 
Fkaxcis. 


NE cf the moſt remarkable differences betwixt 
ancient and modern tragedy, ariſes rem the pre- 
vaulng cuſtom oi deſcribing only thote diſtreſſes that are 
occahoned by the paſhon ot love; a paſſion which, from 
the univerſality of its dominion, may dcubtlets juſtly 
claim a large ſhare in 27 ions of human lite; but 
which, by totally engicſling the theatre, had contributed 
to degrade that nobic ichool of virtue into an academy of 
eftemmacy. 

When Racine perſuaded the celebrated Arnauld to 
rend his Phædra, Why,” {aid that tevere critic to his 
iriend, „have you t:ilfitied the manners of Hippolitus, 
« and reprinted him in lee?!“ „ Alas!” replied the 


Poet, | 


, 
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poet, © without that circumſtance, how would the ladies 
« and the beaux have received my piece? And it ma 
well be imagined, that to gratify ſo conſiderable and im- 
portant a part of his audicnce, was the powerful motive 
that induced Corneille to enervate even the matchleſs and 
affecting ſtory of Oedipus, by the frigid and impertinent 
epiſode of Theſeus's paſſion for Dirce. 

Shakeſpeare has ſhewn us, by his Hamlet, Macbeth, 
and Cxfar, and above all by his Lear, that very inte- 
reſting tragedies may be written, that are nat founded 
on gallantry and love; and that Boilcau was miſtaken, 
when he afhrmed, 
de l'amour le ſenſihle pe inture, 

Eft pour aller au cœur la route la plus fare, 
Thoſe tender ſcen s that pictur*d love impart, 
Inſure ſucceſs aud beit engage the heart. 


The diſtreſſos in this tragedy are of a very uncommon 
nature, and are not touched upon by any other dramatic 
author. They are occaſioned by a raſh reſolution of an 
aged monarch of ſtrong paſſions and quick ſenſibility, to 
reſign his crown and divide his Kingdom among his 
three daughters; the youngeſt of whom, who was his 
favourite, not aniwering his languine expectations in ex- 
preſſions of affection to him, he for ever banithes, and 
endows her ſiſters with her allotted ſhare. Their unna- 
tural ingratitude, the intolerable atfrunis, indignities, 
and cruclties he ſuffers fromm them, and the remorſe he 
feels from his impradent reſignat ion of his power, at firſt 
influne him with the moſt voolent rage, and by degrees 
drive him to madncſs and death, This is the outline of 
the fable. 

I ſhall confine myſelf at preſent to conſider ſingly the 
judgment and art ot the poct in deſcribing the origin and 


E of the diſtraction of Lear; in which, 1 think, 


has ſucceeded better than any other writer; even than 
Euripides himſelf, whom Longinus ſo highly commends 

tor his repreſentation of the madneſs of Orettes. 
It is well contrived, that the firſt affront that is of- 
fered Lear, ſhould be a propoſal from Gonerill, his eldeſt 
D 2 daughter, 
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| er, to leſſen the number of his knights, which 
necds affect and irritate a _—_ fo jealous of his 

rank and the reſpect due to it. is at firſt aſtoniſhed 

at the complicated impudence and ingratitude of this 

deſign; but quickly Kindles into rage, and reſolves to 

at part iuſtantly: | 

Darkneſs and devils — 


Saddle my horſes, call my troin toge herr 
Degen' rate baflard! 111 not trouble hee. 


This is followed by a ſevere reflection upon his own 
tolly for reſigning his crown ; and a folemn invocation 
to Na: ure, to heap the moſt horrible curſes on the head of 
Guncrill, that her own offspring may prove equally cruel 
and unnatural ; 


that ſhe may feel, 
How iharper than a ſerpent's tooth it is, 
To have a :hankleſs child. 


When Albany demands the cauſe of this paſſion, Lear 
anſwers, „ I'l] tell thee!”” but immediately cries out to 
Gonerill, 


Life and death! I am aſhamed, 

That thou ha? power to ſhake my manhood thus. 
Bilatis and ſogs upon thee! 

Th' witented woundings of a fathcr's curſe 
Pierce every ſenſe about thee ! | 


He ftops a little and reflects: 


Ha! is it cowre to this? 

Let it be fo! 1 iave anothet daughter, 

Who, I am fare, is kind and comfortable. 

When ſhe ſhall hear this of thee, with her nails 

S ell flay thy wolhſh \ ——— 
He was, however, miſtaken ; for the firſt obe he en- 
counters in the caftle of the Earl of Gloucceſter, whither 
he fled to meet his other daughter, was his ſervant in the 
ftocks ; from whence he may eaſily conject ure what re- 


ception he is to mect with : 
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Death on my ſtatc! Wheifore 
Should he fit here? 


He adds immediately afterwards, 
O me, my heart! my riſing heart !—bnt down. 


By which ſingle line the inexpreſſible anguiſh of his 
mind, and the dreadful conflict of oppoſite paſſions with 
which it is. agitated, are more forcibly expreſſed, than 
by the long aud laboured (pecch, enumerating the cauſes 
of his anguiſh, that Rowe and other modern tragic wri- 
ters would certainly have put into his mouth. But Na- 
ture, Sophocles, and Shakeſpeare, repreſent the feclings 
of the hcart in a different manner ; by a broken hint, a 
mort exclamation, a word, or a look: 


They mingle not, mid deep 4. 1t ſighs and groans, 
Deſcriptions gay, or q ant compariſons, 

No flowery f.r-fetch'd thou ;his their ſcen's admit; 

Ill ſaits conceit with patſion, woe with wit. 

Here paſſion po pts cnc ſhort, ex preſhve ſpeech ; 

Or ſilence paints what words can never reach. J. W. 


When Jocaſta, in Sophocles, has diſcovered that Oedipus 
was the murderer of her huſband, the immediately leaves 
the ſtage 3 but in Corneille and Dryden ſhe continues on 
it during a whole ſcene, to bewail her deſtiny in tet 
lpecches. I ſhould be guilty of inſenũbility and injuſtice, 
it I did not take this occaſion to acknowledge, that I 
have been more moved and delighted, by hearing this 
lingle line ſpoken by he only actor of the age who under- 
ttands and reliſhes theſe little touches of nature, and there- 
tore the only one qualified to perionate this moſt ditſicult 
character of Lear, than by the moſt pompous declauncr 
of the moſt pompous {pceches in Cato or Tamerlane. 

In the next ſcene, the old king appears in a very diſ- 


treistul ſituation. He informs Regan, whom he belicves 
to he ſtill actuated by filial tenderneis, of the cruelties 
he had ſuffered from her filter Gonerill in very pathetic 


terms ; 
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B loved Regen, 

Thy (T's n ug't—O Reg in! ſhe hath tied 
Sh rp tooth'd unk indneſs, like a vulturc, here, 
I ſcarce can ſpenk to thee — thou'lt not b lice, 
With how Gepraved a quali y—0O Regan! 


It is a ſtroke of wonderſul art in the poet to repreſent 
him incapable of ſpecifying the particular ill utage he 
has reccived, and breaking off thus abruptly, as if his 
voice was choaked by tenderneſs and reſen ment. 

When Regan counſels hin to aſk her ſiſter forgiveneſs, 
he falls on his knees with a very ftriking kind ot irony, 
and aſks her how ſuch ſupplicating kind of language as 
this becometh him : 


Dear dan ghter, I confeſs th t Im old; 
Age is unneceſſurv: cn m knees 1 beg, 


1 hat you'll vou h.afe me raiment, bed, and food. 


But being again exhorted to ſuc for reconciliation, the 
advice wounds him to the quick, and forces him into 
execrations againſt Goncrill, winch, though they chill 
the foul with horror, arc yet well ſuited to the impetuo- 
fity of his temper: 


She hath ab2ted me of ha'f my train; 

Look'sd black upon me; ſtruck me with her tongue, 
M it \ rpenthike. upon tle very hear 

All ttc fior'c vengcances of haven fall 

n h r ungra ef tip! S rike her young bones, 

Y: taki g ais, with Imnels ! 
Ye nim le lightning}, dart your blinding flames 
Ino er {. oral. I cycs! 


The wretched king, little imagining that he is to be out- 
caſt from Kegan 51.0, adds very movingly; 

"Tis nd in thee 

To cre © ny viaures, to cut off my train, 

Jo ont haſty words, 15 ſcant my u es.— 

— Iro better know'ft 

The offices of nature, on of chil hood —— 

Thy half o'.iking./om thou haſt not forgot, 
Whereta I there cndow 4 


— 


| 
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1 To Tu conceived of tender uſege from 
Regan be deceived, heightens his diſtreſs to a 
= Vet it is flill aggravated and increaſed, 
by the | of Gonerill; upon the uncx- 
peed fight of 2 

Who comes here? O heavers! 

If you do love old men, if your ſweet ſway 

Allow obedicnce, if — — ar” old. 

Make it your cauſe, ud down and take my part! 
This addreſs is furely pathetic beyond expreſhon ; it is 
ſcarce enough to ſpeak of it Oy cold terms ct criti- 
ciſm-. There follows a queſtion to Gonerill, thai I have 
never read without tears : 


Ar't not aſham'd to look upon this beard ? 


This ſcene abounds with many noble turns of paſſion ʒ 
or rather conflicts of very different paſſions. The inhu- 
man daughters urge him in vain, b l the ſophiſt. cal 
and unfilial arguments they were miſtreſſes of, to dimi- 
niſh the number of his train. He anſwers them by only 
four poignant words : 

I gave you all! 

When Regan at laſt conſents to receive him, but with- 
out any attendants, for that he might be ſerved by her 
own domeſtics, he can no longer contain his di ſappoint- 
ment and rage. Firſt he appeals to the heavens, and 
points out to them a ſpectacle that is indecd inimitabiy 
affect ing ʒ b 

You fee me here, ve ! a old man, 

As full of gri Has ng 0000: both : 

If it be you that fir theſe daughters hear s 

Age inſi their father, fool me not fo much 

To bear it tame ly | 
Then ſuddenly he addreſſes Gonerill and Regan in the 
ſevereſt terms and with the bittereſt threats: 

— No, unnatural hags ! 

I will have ſuch r.ve:.ges on you both 

That all the world ſhail——1 wiil do ſuch thing 

Wat they arc yet I know not—— ; 
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Nothing occurs to his mind ſevere enough for them 
to ſutfer, or him to inflict. His paſſion riſes to a hei 
that deprives him of articulation. He tells them t 
he will ſubdue his ſorrow, though almoſt irreſiſtible ; aud 

that they ſhall not triomph over his weaknets : 


— Von think I'll weep ! 

No! I'll no: weep ; 1 have full cauſe of weeping 3 
Bu. this h-art ſhall Lreak into a thouſand flaw:, 
Or cer I'll weep! 


He concludcs, 
O fool ——-l! mall 80 md 


which is an artful anticipation, that judicioufly prepares 
us tor the dreadful event that is to follow in the tucceed- 


ing acts. 
_— — 
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Sp rat infeſtis, metuit ſecimdus, 
Aitcrom ſor em bene ræparatum 
Pectu:. HoRs 


Mhoc' r enjoys th* un roubled breaſt, 

Mi h Virus trangnl wild om bleft ; 

Wich hope the gloomy hour can cheer, 

And temper happincis with tcor. . Faaxcis. 


LME T, the Derviſc, who watched the ſacred 

lamp in the ſepulchre of the prophei, as he one 
day roſe up from the devotions of the morning, which 
he had performed at the gate of the temple with his 
body turned towards the caſt and his forchead on the 
carth, ſaw before him a man in ſplendid apparel attend- 
ea by a long retinue, who gazed ſte Haſtly at him with a 
look of mournful complaccace, and ſceined defirous te 
ſpeak, but uawilling to offend, 


Tue 
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The Derviſe, after a ſhort filence, advanced, and fa- 
hating him with the calm dignity which in 
confers upon humility, requeſted that he would reveal 


2 

« Almet,” faid the ſtranger, thou ſeeſt before thee 
«« man, whom the hand ot proſperity has overwhelmed 
« with wretchedneſs. Whatever I once deſired as the 
„means of happineſs, I now poſſeſs ; but I am not yet 
« happy, and therefore I deſpair. I regret the lapſe of 
time, becauſe it glides away without enjoyment ; and 
« as I expect nothing in the future but the vanities of 
« the paſt, I do not wiſh that the future ſhould arrive. 
« Yet I tremble leſt it ſhould be cut off; and my heart 
« ſinks when I anticipate the moment, in which eternity 
« ſhall cloſe over the vacuity ot my lite like the ſea upon 


< the path of a ſhip, and leave no traces of my exiſtence 


« more durable than the furrow which remains after the 
« waves have united. If in the treaſures of thy wiſdom 
« there is any precept to obtain telicity, vouchſaſe it to 
« me: for this purpoſe am I come; a purpoſe which 
« yet I feared to revcal, leſt like all the former it ſhould 
« be diſappointed.” Almet liſtened, with looks of aſto- 
niſhment and pity, to this complaint of a being, in whom 
reaſon was known to be a pledge of immortality ; but the 
ſerenity of his countenance ſoon returned; and ſtretching 
out his hand towards heaven, „ Stranger,” faid he, 
« the knowledge which I have received rom the pro- 
« phet, I will communicate to thee.” 

As I was fitting one evening at the porch of the tem- 
ple penſive and alonc, mine eye wandered anong the 
multitude that was ſcattered before me; and while I 
remarked the wearineſo and ſolicitude which was viſihſe 
countenance, I was fuddeuly ſtruck with a ſenſe 


in every 
of their condition. Wretched mortals, ſaid I, to what pur- 


are you buiy ? If to uce happineſs, by whom is 
rn Ds the wo 1 aud filks of 
Perſia, beſtow felicity on thoſe who wear them, equal to 
the wretchedne\s of youder ſlaves whom TI ſee Icading the 
camels that briug them? Is the finencis of the texture, 


or the —— comer. 


a * 
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thoſe to whom cuſtom has rendered them familiar? Or 
can the power of habit render others inſenſible of pain, 
who live only to traverſe the defart ; a ſcene of dreadful 
uniformity, where a barren level is bounded only by 
the horizon : where no change of proſpect, or varicty of 
images, relicves the traveller from a ſenſe of toil and 
danger, of whirlwinds which in a moment may bury 
him in the ſand, and of thirſt, which the wealthy have 

iven half their poſſeſſions to allay ? Do thoſe on whom 

reditary diamonds ſparkle with unregarded luſtre, gain 
from the poſſeſſion what is loſt by the wretch who ſecks 
them in the mine; who lives excluded from the com- 
mon bounties of naturc; to whom cven the viciſſitude of 
day and night is not known; who fighs in perpetual 


. darknels, and whoſe life is one mourntul alternative of 


inſenſibility and labour? If thoſc are not happy who 
— in proportion as thoſe are wretched who beſtow, 

vain a dream is the life of man! And it there is, 
indeed, ſuch difference in the value of exiftence, how 
ſhall we acquit of partiality the hand by which this dit- 
ference has been made ? 

While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart 
burned within me, I became ſenſible of a ſudden mflu- 
ence from above. The ftrects and the crowds of Mecca 
diſappearcd ; 1 found myſcif fitting on the declivity of 
a mountain, and perceived at my right hand an angel, 
whom I knew to be Azoran the miniſter of reproof. 
When I ſaw him, IT was afraid. I caſt mine eye _ 
the ground, and was about to depiccate his anger, 
he commanded me to be filent. «* Almct,”” ſaid he, 


„ thou haſt devoted thy life to meditation, that thy 


% counſel might deliver ignorance from the mazes of 
« error, and deter preſuniption from the precipice of 
« guilt; but the book of nature thou haſt read without 
% underſtanding : it is agaig open before thee : look up, 
c contider it, and be wiſc.“ 

I looked up, and beheld an incloſure, beautiful as the 
gardens of Paradiic, but of a ſmall extent. Through 


the middle, there was a green walk ; at the end, a wild 


dclart; and beyond, impenetrable darkneſs, The walk 
; was 
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was ſhaded with trees of every kind, that were covered 
at once with bloſſoms and fruit ; innumerable birds were 
ſinging in the branches ; the graſs was intermingled with 
flowers, which impregnated the breeze with fragrance, 
and painted the path with beauty : on one fide flowed a 
— tranſparent ſtre un, which was juſt heard to mur- 
mur over the golden fands that ſparkled at the bottom ; 
and on the other were walks and bowers, fountains, 
grottos, and caſcades, which diverſified the ſcene with 
cadlefs variety, hut dil not conceal the bounds. 

While I was gazing in a tran{port of delight and won- 
der on this enchanting ſpot, I perceived a man ſtealing 


along the walk with a thoughttul and deliberate pace : 


his eyes were fixed upon the earth, and his arms croſſed 
on his boſom ; he ſometimes ſtarted, as if a ſudden pan 
had ſeized him; his countenance expreficd folicitude — 
terror; he looked round with a ſigh, and having gazed 
a moment on the defart that lay before him, he feemed 
as if he wiſhed to ttop, but was impelled forwards by 
ſome inviſible power: his features however ſoon ſett led 
again into a calm melancholy; his eye was again fixed 
on the ground ; and he went on, as before, with appa- 
rent reluctance, but without emotion. 1 was ftruck 
with this appearance; and turning haſtily to the angel, 
was about to enquire what could produce ſuch infelicity 
in a being, turrounded with every object that could gra- 
tify every ſenſe 3 but he prevented my requeſt : * The 
« book of nature, ſaid he, “ is before ther; look up, 
« confider it, and be wile.” I looked, and beheld a 
valley between two mountains that were craggy and bar- 
ren; on the path there was no verdure, and the moun- 
tains afforded no ſhade; the fun burned in the zenith, 
and every ſpring was dricd up ; but the valley termi- 
nated in a country that was pleatant and fertile, ſhaded 
with woods, and adorned with buildings. At a ſecond 
view, I diſcovered a man in this valley, meagre indeed 
and naked, but his countenance was cheerful, and his 
deportment active: he kept his eye fixed upon the coun- 
try before him, and looked as if he would have run, but 
that he was 1citraincd, as the other had been impelled, 
| by 
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influence: ſometimes, indeed, I perceived 


a ſituation ſo different from that — — 
been Sed: but he again prevented my requeſt: 
46 Alme:,” ſaid he, „remember what thou haſt feen, 
. and let this memorial be written upon the tablets of 


the end: the value of this period of thy exiſtence is 


unnoticed ; and he feared to lift his eye to the pr 
„ leſt he ſhould behold the waſte that circumicri- 

d it» But hc that toiled through the valley was 
happy, becavuic he locked forward with hope. Thus, 

ay <4 {ſojourner u earih, it is of little moment, 
whether the puth he treads be ſticacd with flowers or 
with thorns, if he pe:caves hinuelt to approach thoſe 
regious, in compariſon of wl. ich the thurns aud the 
flowers of this wilderneſs loſe their diſtinction, and 
are both alike nnpotur to give plcature or pain. 

«© What then has Eternal Wudem uncqually diſtri» 
© buted ? That which can make cvery {tz:20n happys 
t and without which cvery {ation muſt bc wretched, is 
% acqui ed by Virtue, and Virtue is pcfiible to all. Re- 
„ meinber, Alnet, the vifiou which thou haſt ſeen; and 
© let my wards be written on the tablet of thy heart, 
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the ſprightlineſs of his countenance inftantly = 
and he preſſed torward without appearance of 


I turned again toward the angel, impatient to en- 
quire from what ſecret ſource happineſs was derived, in 
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e that thou may ſt direct the wanderer to happineſs, and 
« juſt:ty God to men. 

While the voice of Azoran was yet ſounding in my 
ear, the proſpect vanifhed from belare me, and I found 
myſclt again fitting at the porch ot the temple. The 
ſun was gone down, the multitude was retired to reſt, 
and the folemn quict of midnight concurred with the re- 
ſolution of my doubts to complete the tranquillity of ny 
mind. 

Such, my ſon, was the viſion which the prophet vouch- 
lafed me, not tor my fake only, but tur thine. Thou 
haſt fought telicity in — things; and, therefore, 
thou art diiappointed. Let not inſtruction be loſt 
thee, as the icul of Mahomet in the well of Aris: bi 
go thy way, let tliy flock clothe the naked, and thy ta- 
ble feed the hungry: deliver the poor from opprethon, 
and let thy cunverſation be above. Thus thalt tnou 
« rejoice in Hope, and look ferward to the cud of lite 
as the comſummaticn of thy felicity. 

Almet, in whole breaft devotion kindled as he ſpake, 
raurned into the temple, and the firanger departed in 


* 
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S.r1vimus indocti doctigue. For. 
All dare to write, who can or cannot read, 


HEY who have attgntively conũdered the hiftory 

of mankind, know that every age has its peculiar 
character. At one time, no defire is ſelt but for military 
bonours; every ſummer atfords battles and ſieges, ani 
the world is filled with ravage, bloodſhed, and devaſta- 
tion: this fanguinary jury at length tublides, and na- 
tions arc divided into * by contioverſics about 
Pvillis that will never be decided. Men then grow weary 
at dc and tin, IN EY CE to the 
| alt 
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arts of profit ; trading companies are formed, manuſac- 


tures improved, and navigation extended: and nothing 
is any longer thought on, but the increaſe and preterva- 
tion of property, the artifices of getting moncy, and the 
pleaſures of ſpending it. | 
The preſent age, af we conſider chiefly the ſtate of our 
own country, may be fivied with great propriety The 
Age of Authors; for, perhaps, there never was u time, 
in which men of all degrees of ability, cf cvery kind of 
education, of every proteſſion and employment, were 
poſting with ardour ſo general to the prets. The pro- 
vince of writing was formerly left to thoſe, who by ſtu- 
dy, or appearance of ſtudy, were ſuppoſed to have rained 
know| unattainable by the buty part of mankind; 
but in theſe enlightened days, every man is qualified to 
inſtruct every other man; and he that beats the anvil, 
or guides the plough, not content with ſupplying cor- 
poral neceſſities, amules himielt in the hours of leifure 
with providing intellectual pleatures for his country- 
men. 
It may be cb{larved, that of this, as of other evils, 
complaints have been made by every generation : but 
though it may, perhaps, be truc, that at all times more 
have been willing than have been able to write, yet there 
is no rexton for believing, that the degmatical legions of 
the prelem race were ever equalled in number by any 
former period; for ſo widely is ſpread the itch of I te- 
rary praiic, thut alnmott every man is an author, either in 
act or in purpoic ; has cither beltowed his favcurs on 
the public, or with-holds them, that they may be more 
ſcaſonably offered, or made mere worthy of acceptance. 
In former times, the pen, like the ford, was con- 
ſidered as conſigned by nature to the hands of men ; the 
ladies contented themiclves with private virtues and do- 
meſtic excellence; and a female writer, like a (emale 
warrior, was confidered as a kind of exccniric being, 
that deviated, how» ver illuſtriouſly, from her duc 1phore 


of motion, and was, therefore, rather to be gar d at 
with wonder, than countenanced by imitation. But as 
the times paſt are laid to have been a uation of Amazons, 

3 ä who | 
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who drew the bow and wiclded the battle-axe, formed 
encampmeuts and waſt ed nations; the revolution of years 
has now produced a generation of Amazons of the pen, 
who with the ſpirit of their predeceſſors have ſet maſcu- 
line tyranny at defiance, aflerted their claim to the re- 
gions of ſci-nce, and ſecin relolved to conteſt the uſur pa- 
tions of virility. 

Some, indecd, there are of both ſexes, who are authors 
only in defire, but have not yet attained the power of 
executing the r intentions; wnoſe performances have not 
arrived at bulk ſufficient to torm a volume, or who have 
not the confidence, however impaiient of namele(s ob- 
ſcurity, to {olicit openly the aihiſtince of the printer. 
Among thelc are the innumerable correlpondents of pub- 
lic papers, who are always offering uſliſtance which no 
man will receive, and ſuggeſting hints that are n. ver 
taken, and who complain loudly of the perverienets and 
arrogance of auitors, lament their intl-ulibility of their 
own intereſt, an.i fill the coffee-houlcs with dark ſtories of 
performances by eminent hands, which have been offered 
and r. jected. 

To what cauſe this univerſal exxcrnefs of writing can 
be properly aſcribed, I have nut yet been able to ditco- 
ver. It is ſaid, that every art is propagated in propor- 
tion to the rewards conferred upon it; a poſition from 
which a ſtranger would naturally inter, that Mterature 
was now bleiied with patronage tar tramcendimg the can- 
dour or nunificence oi the Augultine age, that the road 
to greatnuls was open to nant but authors, and that by 
vriting alone riches and honour were to be obtained. 

But tince it is true, that writers, like other competi- 
tos, ave very little diſpoſed to favour one another, it is 
nut to be expected, that at a time, when every man 
writes, any man well patronize; and, accordingly, there 
is not one that I can recollet at pretent, who profeſics 
the leaſt regard for the votaries of ſcience, invites the 
addrefies ot learned men, or jcems to hope for reputa- 
tion from auy pen but his own. 

The cauſe, therefore, ot this epidemical conſpiracy for 
thx deitructiun oi PIP. I's, mul renam 2 ecret: nor can 

E a I ducover, 
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I diſcover, whether we owe it to the influences of the 
conſtellations, or to the intemperature of ſeaſons : whe. 
ther the long contiuuance of the wind at any ſing le point, 
or intoxicating vapours exhaled from the earth, have 
turned our nobles and our peaſants, our ſoldiers and tra- 
ders, our men and women, all into wits, phijoſophers, 
and writers. F 

It is, indeed, cf more importance to ſearch ovt the 
cure than the cauſe of this intellectual malady ; and he 
would deſerve well of his country, who, inſtead of amul- 
ing himſclt with conjectural ſpeculations, ſhould find 
means of perſuading the pecr to inſp«& his ſteward's ac- 
counts, or repair the rural manſion of his anceſtors, who 
could replace the tradeſman behind his counter, and ind 
back the farmer to the mattock and the flail. 

General irregularities are known in time to remely 
themſclves. By the conſtitution of ancient Egypt, the 
prieſthood was continually increaſing, till at length there 
was no people beſide themielves ; the eſtabliflument was 
then difiolved, and the number of prieſts was reduced 
and limited. Thus among us, writers will, perhaps, be 
multiplicd, till no readers will be found, and then tic 
auwhition of writing muſt neceſſarily ceaſe. 

But as it will be long before the cure is thus gradu- 
2 and the evil ſhould be topped, it it be pol- 

before it rites to fo great a height, I could with 
that both ſexcs would fix their thoughts tume ſalu- 
tary conſiderations, which might 2 ardour for 
chat reputation which not one of many thoutmds is tated 
to obtain. deeply 2 

Let it he un and frequently reco crea, 
that be who has nut obtained the proper qualifications of 
an author, can Lave no excuſe for the arrogance of writ- 
ing, but the power of imparting io mankind ſomething 
necellury to be known. A man uneducated and unlet- 
tered may fomctumes ſtart a uſeful thought, or make a 
lucky dilcovery, or obtain by chance ſome ſecret of na- 
ture, or ſome n telligence of facts, of which the mofi 
galighten<d mind may bc ignorant, and which it is bet- 

tet 
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ter to reveal, though by a rude and unſkiltul communi- 
cation, than to loſe for cver hy ſuppreſling it. 

But few will be juſtified by this plea; tor of the innu- 
merable hooks and pamphlets that have overflowed the 
nation, ſcarce one has made any addition to real Know- 
ledge, or contained more then a tranſpoſitĩon of common 
lentiments and a repetition of common phraſes. 

It will be naturaily inquired, when the man who fecls 
2n inclination to write, may venture to ſuppoſe himiclt 
properly qualified; and, fincc every man is inclined to 
think well of his @wn intellect, by what teſt he may try 
his abilities, withcut hazarding the contempt or reient- 
ment ©. tle public. 

The firit qualification of a writer, is a perfect know- 
ledge of the fubjeRt which he undertakes to treat; ſince 
we cannot teach what we do not know, nur can properly 
undertuke to inftrut others while we arc ouriclves in 
want of inſtruction. The next — is, that he be 
maſter of the language in which he delivers his ſenti- 
ments; if he treats ot ſcience and demonſtrat ion, that he 
has attained a ſtyle clear, pure, nervous, and expreſlive ; 
it his tapics be probable and perſuaſory, that he be able 
to recon. mend them by the tupcracdition of chk gance and 
nnagery, to diſplay the colours of varied diétion, nd 
pour forth the n. uſic of modulated periods. 

If it be again enquired, upon whit principles any man 
ſhall cenciude that he wants thelc powers, it my be rea- 
dily anivered, thet no end is attained but by the proper 
means; he only can ratien»ily preſume that he under- 
ſtands a {ubjett, who has read and compared the writers 
that have hitherto Gifculſed it, familiarized their argu- 
ments to himiclt by long meditation, conſulted the foun- 
ditions of different fyſtems, ant ſeparated truth rem 
error by 4 rigorous examination. 

In Le manner, he only has a right to ſuppoſe that he 
cn exprets his thoughts, whatever they arc, with per- 
funny or elegince, who has carefully peruſed the 
eumers, accvrately noted their d Werſitus of fiyle, dali- 
$ Bly clected the beſt modes of dict ion, and fanuliarized 
them by Ing labits of attent ive nate. 
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No man is arhetorician or philoſopher by chance. He | 
who knows that he undert to write on queſtions 
ferminc, that he is about to e his own time and that 
of his and expoſc himſclf to the derifion of thoſe 
whom he aſpires to inſtruct : he that without forming 
his lyle by the ſtudy of the beſt models, haſtens to ob- 
trude his tzons on the public, may be certain, 
that whatever hopeor flattery may ſuggeſt, he ſhall ſhock 
the learned ear with barb2rifims, and contribute, when - 
ever his work ſhall be received, to the depravation of taſte 
and the corruption ct language. 


———— 
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——Aſtlat ingens 
Imo in corde pudor, mixtoque infania luſtũ, 
Et furiis agitatus amor, S confcia virtus. Vizc. 


Rage boiling from the bottom of his breaſt, 
And ſorrow mix'd -vith ſhame his oul op preſt; 
And conſcious worth lay lab*ring in his bought ; 


Aud love by jealouſy to maduels wion, t, Dirpex. 


HUNDER and a ghoſt have been :: -74ently intro- 
troduced into tragedy by harren mechanical 

play-wrights, as proper objects to 1441.5 trrror and | 
akonithment, where the diirc:> has not been important 
enough to render it probabie that nature would interpole 
for the ſake of the ſufferers, and where th ſe objects 
themſelves have not been ſupported by wuntable aenti- 
ments. Thunder has, however, been made uic of with 
great judgment and good effect, by Shakeſpeare, to heigh- 
ten and impreſs the diſtreſſes of Lear. 

The venerable and wre'ched old king is driven uit by 
both his daughters, without neceſſaries and without at- 
tendants, not only in the night, but in the midit of a 
maſt dreadiul ſtorm, and on a bleak and barren heath. 
at... — beaadantr >" 
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ful and pathetic compariſon betwixt the (ererit» of the 
wmpect and of his daughters: 


Rumble thy betiy full! fpit, fire? ſpout, rain! 

Nor r in, wind, thunder, hre, are m. daughtcrs 

I rax mot you, „elemente, with wkindnefs; 

2 ncv.z gave von kin.,dom, called you childs. n; 

You owe me vo {ubt. pon: Then I. t fall 

Your horrible picaf..cc. Here I Rand your flave; 
A poor, infixnz, weak, and deſpiſed o d man! 


The ftorm continuing; with equal violence, he drops 
for a moment the coniuicratwn of his oon milcries, ant 
takes occation to moralize on the terrors which ſuch came 
motions of nature ſhuull raiic in the breaft of tecret and 
gpunithcd villainy: 


Tremble won wret h, 
That hl w thin thee undtwulged crimes 
U whipt of ttt! Hide thee, thou bloody hand z 
1h u pejur'd, and the! mla, of vitiuc | 
Tha! ar. iageſtu us! 
—Clot: prnt-rpguts 
Riv- YOUur Conti aliug couti nente, and TTY 
Tat: dead ful funumno.icts ; acc ! 


He adds, with reference to his oven calc 


l am; a man 
Nor inn d gutt, tnan Ganng, 


Kent moſt carnelily intreats him to enter a hovel which 
br had diicovercd on tue ut th; and on prefling lun agam 
aul again to take theltur there, Lear cxclauns, 


Wilt bꝛeal my ert 


Much is contained in cheſe four words; as if he had 
id, „ the kindneſs ani the gratitule of this fervant 
* excels that of my own children. Though I have 
given them a king om, yet have they baivly diſcarded 
< ww, and tatfercd a head to old and white as mine to 
< be expoſed to this terrible tempeſt, while this tellow 
ties and would protect me trom its rage, 1 __ 

ar 
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« bear this kindneſs from a perfect ſtranger; it breaks 
« my heart. All this ſeems to be included in that 
ſhort exclamation, which another writer, leſs acquainted 
with nature, would have diſplayed at large: fuch a ſup- 
preflion of ſentiments plainly implied, is judicious aud 
affe&ing. The reflections that follow are drawn likcwile 
from an intimate knowledge of man : 


When the mii 4's free, 0 
The body's delicate: the tempeſt in mv mid 

D th from my ſenſes take il feeling ele, 

Save wlat beats there 


Here the remembrance of his daughters behaviour ruſhes 
upon him, and he exclaims, full of the ua oi its unpa- 
rallcled cruelty, 

Filial ingratitude! 

Is it not, as this mouth ſhould tcar lis hand 

For lifung food to it! 


He then changes his ityle, and vows with impotent me- 
naces, as it ſtill in poſſeſſion of the power he had raiigned, 
to revenge bimſelf on his oppretlors, aud to e lus bieak 
with fortitude : 
Rut I'll puniſh home, 
No, 1 will weep mo more ; 


But the ſenſc of his ſuſfrings returns again, and by fer- 
gets the reſolution bc had tor med the moment before: 


In ſuch a nig' t, 
To ſhut me © t ?— Pon on, 1 wil endu:te— 
In ſuch anight os this ? 


At which, with a beautiful apoſtrophe, he ſuddenly 
addrefies himiclt to his ableut dangliters, tenderly ro- 
minding them of the {avours ky lad 10 lately and 10 tbe 
rally cunierred upon them : 


——— © Feg n. Gonerill, 

Your old knd father; wife frmwk lere price 
O th t way madacts lies; let me lun har; 

No more ol (u.1! 
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The turns of paſhon in thelc few lines are ſo quick and 
& various, that 1 thought they merited to be ninutely 
pointed ont hy a kind ot perpetual commentary. 

The mind 1s never 10 ſenubly diipotcd to pity the 
mistortutes of others, as when it is mh jubducd and 
ſolteued by calamity. Adverſty dittulcs à kind of la- 
cred calm over the breaft, that is the parent of thouglu- 
tulncſs and meditation. The following refleRions of 
Lear in his next ſpeech, when his paſhion has ſuhliled 
for a ſhort interval, arc equally proper and @riking : 


Poor n led wreiches, wheretor'er ye are, 

That bide tc pcl.ing of this pityle s orm! 

How ſhal your houlclels heads, and nid fide, 
Your Joop'd and winduw'd rgocdnes, deſcud gon 
From {ceious iuch es the'e! 


He concludes with a ſentiment finely ſuited to his con- 
dition, und worthy to be written in characters ut gold 
in the cloſit of every monarch upon cath ; 


O! I have ta%en 
Tos little care of this. Ic phyfre, pomp ? 
Expoutc thy elf to frel what wretchos forl; 
2 hut thou way ſhake the ſup iius wo chem, 
A:d hes the Hoavon's mec yall! 


Lear being at laſt perſuaded to take ſhelter in the 
hovel, the poct has artiully contrived to lodge there 
Edgar the dtiſcarded fon of Glouceſter, who counterterts 
the character and habit of a mad beggar, hunted by an 
weil demon, and who e ſuppoſed fofterngs a enwmcr- 
ated with an mimitable wikinets of fancy „ Whom the 
„ foul fiend hith Ii through fire, and through fame, 
* through tord ov] whirtpool, o'er bog and quagmire z 
that hath laid Knives under his pillow, and hakers 
in his pew; fet rat ſbine by his porridge; made him: 
% pxoud of heart, to ride ou a bay tiotting horſe over 
„tour inch'd bridges, to courte his own thadow for a 
« traitor.---Blels thy frve wits, Tom's a cold!“ The 
1fumed madneſs of Edgar aud the ical did act ion of 
Lear, form a judicious comraltt. 

Upon 
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Upon perceiving the nakedneſs and wretchedneſs of 
this figure, the poor king aſks a queſtion that I never 
could read without ſtrong emotions of pity and adnura- 
tom x 


| What hae his daughters brought him to ilis pe (s 
Could hou ſave nothing ? Dick thou give them ak? 
And when Kent aſſures him, that the beggar hath no 

daughters; he haſtily anſwers ; 
Death, traitor, nothing could have fubdied nature 
16 {ich a on ss, but his wakiud daughters. 


Afterwards, upon the calm contemplation of the miſery 
of Edgar, he breaks out into the following ſcrious aud 
pathetic reflection: * Thou wert better in thy grave, 


« than to anfiver with thy uncoveted body this extremity | 


„% of the Kies. Is man no more than this? CGeoniide 
« him well. Thou ow'ſt the worm ro ilk, the beast 10 
<« hide, the ſheep no woo), the cat no puriume. IIa! 
«© here's three of us ave fophiſlticated, Thu art the thing 
<< aticif: unaccommodated man is no mere than ſuch a 
mor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Ot, off, yu 
— Come, unbutton hore.” 
Shakeipeare has no where cdlübited more intmitable 


4 
«<< 


firokes of his art, than in this uncommmem feene 53 whore © 


he has ſo well conducted even the natural jargon of the 
beggar, and the jettings of the fool, which in other hands 
nalt have funk into burleſque, that they contribute to 
heighten the pathetic to a very high degree. 

The heart of Lear having been agitated and torn by 
a conflict of tuch oppoſite and tumultuous paſſions, it 1 


not wonderjul that his „ wits ſhould now begin to un- 


« ſettle.” The firſt plain indication of the Joſs of ki 


reaſon, is his calling Edgar a . learned Theban; ay! 


tellug Kent, that de will keep ſtill with his phaloto- 

% her. When he next appears, he imagines he i, 

puniſhing his daughters. The imagery is extremely 

ftrong, and chills one with horror :o rcad it; 
Ta have a thouſand with red burning ipits 
Conc ht, Eing in upon 4 
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As the faucies ot lumtics have an extraordinary force 
2nd livelincſs, and render the objects of their frenzy as 
it were preſent to their eyes, Lear actually thinks him- 
(Af fuddenty reſtored to his kingdom, and ſeated in 
jadgment to try his daughters for their crueltics: 


In fec their trial firſt; bring in the evidence 

Thou robe] man of juſtice take thy place: 

And thou, lis yoke-t low of cquity, 

Bench by his ide. You are of the commi ſton, 

Sit you too, Arzaign her firſt, 'tis Gon ri 
And h r.'s anvuth:s, whoſe * 2 looks proclaim 
What ftofc her heart is made of. 


Fre he imagines that Regan eſcapes out of his hands, 
ul he eagerly exclauns, 


S op her there. | 
Arm, arms, {word, hr Corruption in the piece! 
Falic juiticer, why hat thou let h. *icape ? 


A -circumftance follows that is ſtrangely moving in- 
deed s for he fancies that his favourite domeſtic creu- 
cores, that uſed to fawn upon and and careſs him, and 
of which lie was eminently fond have now their tempers 
changed, and join to inſult him. 


The h tie dogs and an, | 
Tray, Blanc, and Sweetheart, tee! they bark at me. 


lic nga refwrncs his imaginary power, and orders them 
te Antonie Regan; „ Sce What breeds about her 
© heart---is hore any cauſe in nature that makes theſe 
had hearts! You Sir,“ lpeaking to ilar, © I ee 
« tertain for one of. my hundred 3 a circunttance moſt 


_tuwlly introduced to remind us of the fir atiront he 


recewed, aid to tix our thouglite on the cautes of his 
wilkrachan.. . 

Geacral criticuim is on all ſubieRs uſelkts and men- 
tertaining z but is more than commonly abiurd with 
elpect to Surketpeare, wha mutt be accompanied ſtep 
by ttep, and teone by feene, in his gradual develope- 
mts of characters and pathons, wad hold tier features 
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mult be fingly pointed out, if we would do compi te fn. | 
rice to his ine beauties. It would have been cam 
to have in general terms, that the madnets | 
4 Lear was very natural and pathetic; and the reader 
might then have elcaped, what he may, perhaps, call | 
multitude of well-known-quotations : but then it had 
been impoſſible to exhibit a perfet picture of the i&r- 
cret workings and changes of Luoar's mind, which vag 
incach ſucceeding paſſage, and which render 3r: 2Nogratinn |» 
of cach particular ſentuncut abloiutcly nelly. 
Z 


—— 
No. CXVIIT. TUESDAY, DECEMBER +2. 


Nequicquam pati as temil lul zicus artes. V:as. 
Caught in the train which thou thy ff ho id 


Daurr2 = 
To the Adveuraurer. 


3 # * 
TWILL not anticipate the fubjeRt of this letter, by 
rdating the motives from which Ihe wrowen t: 
nor (41) 1 expett it 10 be publiſhed, il, when vor aw «+ 
rcad at, you do not thipk that it contains tore Ah ok 
tc ot mbriction. 

Mr net las bern dead fo J i. r de an te- 
mund her; and when J was in my eig: , 1 
Wwis I tt ay orphan waitl; a YUItuRC of tay thin ond 
2 * my own digi. have ian zA told, 22h 


2 


* * 1 . Y 
am bandiome ; a 1 have tome cations te hel : 


co betrur, which are ray far num giatitying wy vans 
or conterring happncis. 

I was foon addretied by many lovers, from among 
whom I wkTted Mario, tle clder brother of 4 _ 
Funily, whole paternal cſtale was toincthing nor ibaa 
equivalent to my tune. | 

thiwo was uniworially admircd as a man of Calc; 
and iv confcis the tut t much leſs a5 4 t of plcs- 
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fore. His character appeared to rite in proportion as it 
was thougit to endanger thoſe about hinz he derived 
new dignity not only trom the tlence of the men, but 
the bluſhes of the ladies; and tnoke, whole wit or virtue 
did not tuilcr by the admiſſion of tuch a gueſt, were ho- 
poured as pen ions who could treat upon equal terms with 
a hero, who was buceme formidable by the number of 
his conquetts : his companys thereiore, was courted by 
all whom their tears did not rettrain; the reſt conſiclered 
him as moving in a ſphere above them, and, in propor- 
tion as they were able to inntate him, they became veer- 
ous and prtul nic un their own circle. 

I was mytelt captivated with his manner and conver- 
ſation; 1 hoped that upon wad -ritanding 1 ſhould be 
able to engratt vutue; I was rather encouraged than 
cautioned by wy trends; and aiter 4 ic months court- 
ſhip I became his weite. 

During 2 ſhort time all my expectations were grati- 
ficd, and I exultcd in my choice. Hilario was at once 
tender and polite; preieut pleaſures were keightened by 
the anticipat ion of tuture ; my imagination was perpe- 
tually wandering among the ſcencs of poctry aud ro- 
mancez I appropriated every luxurious delcript on of 
bappy lovers, and kEch:oved, that whatever tune ſhou'd 
take trum detire, would be added to complacency ; and 
taut in ol ape we thuuld only exchange the tumult urs 
ceſt dy o love, tor the calm ratiounl and exalted del zus 
of tricalihip, winch cyery year would increate by now 
reciproc it ious of K indes, nue tricd fidelity, aud un- 
plieit conſi lege. 

But tom this pleaſug dream it was not long before 1 
zwakcl. Although it was the Whole ttuly of my 18 
to unite my ploa.ures with thote of Hilario, to regalite 
my con:luct by his will, and tlnis prolong tac te ucity 
which was ruflecled trom his boſom to mine; yet his 
Vilt:'s abr ad in which I was no a puty became more 
trequent, and his general behaviour lels kink. 1 per- 


ceivad that when we were alouc bis mini ws often abs 


feat, aul that my prattle b-cunz irkiome + my am du 
atics to recover his attention, and cxcite him to cheur- 
tulneſs, were Someciines lutfered with a coli civilty, 

＋ tulacis, 
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ſometimes wholly neglected, and ſometimes peevifhly 
repreſſed as ill- timed officiouſneſs, by which he was 
rather difturbed than obliged. I was, indeed, at length 
convinced, with whatever reluctance, that neither my 
perſon nor my mind had any charm that could ftand in 
competition with variety ; and though, as I remember, 
I never even with my looks upbraided him, yet I fre- 
quently lamented myſelt, and ipent thotc hours in which 
I was forſaken by Hilario in ſolitude and tears. 
But my &iftrcts ſtill increaſed, and one injury made 
for another. Hilario, almoſt as ſcon as he ceaſe d 
to be kind, became jenlous; he knew thit diiappounted 
wiſhes, and the rel. utment they produce, concur to ren- 
der beauty lels ſolicitous to avoid temptation, and Icfs 
able to reuſt it; and as I did not complain of that which 
he knew I could not but ditcover, he thought he had 
greater reaſon to ſuſpegt that I mate repriſals: thus his 
lagacity multiplied his vices, and my virtue defcated its 
own purpoſe. 

Some maxims, however, which I hal gathered from 
novels and plays, were till uppermoſt in my mind. 1 
reflected ctten upon the arts of Amanda, and the perſc- 
vering tenderneſs and diſcretion of Lady Faiy ; and 
I bckeved, as 1 had been taught by the quel of every 
ſtory, that they could not be practited without tuccets, 
buc againſt ſordid ftupidity and obdurate ill- nature z 
again the brutcs and the ſullens, whom, ou the cantrary, 
it was ſcarce a crime to puniſh, by admitting a rake of 
parts to pllaſures of which they were unworthy, 

From tuch maxims, and tuch examples, I therefore 
derived fome hope. I withed carneitly o detect Hilario 
in his infidelity ; that in the moment of convietion 1 
might route his ſenſibility of my wrongs, and cxalt his 
opinion of my merit; that 1 might cover hun with con- 
fuſion, melt him with tenderneſs, and double his obliga- 
tions by generoſity. 

The opportunity for which I had fo often wiſhed, but 
never dared to hope, at length arrived. I lxarned by ac- 
cident one morning, that he intended to go in the even- 
ing to a maſquerade; and I immediately cunceived a de- 
nign to ducover his dreſs, and follow him to the theatre; 
10 finglc him out, make ſome advances, and if poſſible 

bring 
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bring on an aſſignation, here in the ardour of his firſt 
addreſs I might ſtrike him with aſtoniſhment by taking off 
my maik, reprove him without reproach, and tos give him 
without parade, mingling with the ſoft diſtreis of vie- 
lated affect ion the calm dignity of injured vatue. 

My imagination was fized with theie images, which I 
was impatient to realize, My pride, winch had hitherto 
fuſtained me above complaint, and thrown a veil of 
cheerfulncts over my diſtreſs, would not fuſfer me to em- 

an aſſiſt ant in the project I had undertaken ; becautc 
this could not be dune without revealing my ſuſpicions, 
and confiding my peace tu the breaſt oi another, 
whoſe malice or c:price it might be defiroyed, and 
to whom I ſhould, theretore, be brought into the 
moſt flaviſh ſubject ion, withcut infuring the tecrecy of 
which my dependence would be the price. I therctore 
relolved, at whatever rilque of dilappoiutment or detece 
tion, to trace him to the warchoutc where his habit was 
$o be hired, and diicover that which he fhould chooke 
myſelf. 

He had ordered his chariot at eleven: I, therefore, 
wrapped myiclt up in an undrels, and late alone in my 
room till I faw hum drive from the door. I then came 
down, and as toon as be had turned into 8. James's» 
itrcet, which was not more than twenty yards, | went 
alter him, and meeting with a hackney coach at the end 
of the threct, I got hatt ih into it, and ordered the driver 
to | com the chariot at 1yume diſtance, and to ſtop when 
it ſtopped. 

I pulicd up both the windows; and after half an hour 
you in the mot tormenting tuipente and anxicty, it 

opped at the end of Tavitteck-iſtrect. I looked haſtily 
out of the window, hiding my tace with my handker- 
chief, and ſaw Hilario alight at the dittance of about 
forty yards, and go into a warchouſe of which 1 could 
caſily diſtinguiſh the fign. 1 waited till he came out, and 
as ſoon as the chariot was out of fight, I diicharged the 


coach, and going immediately to the warchoue that Hi- 


no had left, I pretended to want a habit jor mytelt. 1 
flaw many lying upon the counter, winch I lup, oed had 
F 2 been 
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bein 2 for Hilario's choice ; about theſe, 
therefure, I was very inquiſitive, and took particular 
notice of a very rich Turkiſh dreſs, which one of the 
ſervants tcok- up to put away. When I faw he was 
about to remove it, I afked haſtily whether it was hired, 
and learned with unſpeakablc ſatisſaction, that it had 
been choſen by the gentleman who was juſt gone. Thus 
far I ſuccreded to the ut moſt of my hopes, not only by 
diſcovering Hiliario's dreſs, but by his choice of on fo 

remarkable ; for if he had choſen a domino, my 
ſcheme woul have been rendered improAicable, becaute 
in a domino I could not certainly havg diſtinguiſhed him 
from others. 

As I had new gained the intelligence I want. d, I was 
impatient to lave the ſhop ; which it was not ditticult 
to da, as it was juſt filed wrh ladies from two coaches 
and the were in a hurty to zcconmodate them. 
My dreſs did not attract much notice, nor promuc much 


adrantage 3 I was, therefore, willingty tuftered to de-g 


„ upon ſlightly leaving word thut LT World call again. 
— I = y=A the reet, I contilored that it would 
not have been prudent to have hired a habit, where Hi- 
Jario would either come to dreſs or fend for that which 
he had hired for himfcif : I, therctore, took ancther 
coach at the end of Southamptor-ſtreet, wi went to a 
ſhop near the Haymarket, where I had boten purchated 


a capuchin and fomie other rifles, and where I knew ha- 


bits were to be hired, though not in to public a maunce 
as at other places. | 

I now retuined hom; and ſuch was the joy and ex- 
— — which mv ſucceſs infpired, that I lt tory 1 

ſuccee ed only in an attempt, for which I conla find 
neither motive nor apology but in my wretechednefe. 

During the interval between my return am! the time 
when the doors of the theatre were to be opened, I tut- 
ſered the utmoſt inquietude and impatience. I looked 
every mament at my watch, could fcayee believe that 
it did not by ſome accident go too flow, and was cunti- 
nualiv liſtening to diſcover whether it had not topped 3 
but the lingering hour at length arrived; and though I 
was among the firſt that entered, yet it was not —_ 
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| Gore I fingled out my victim, and found means to attract 
. ard. < 


| 1 had, when I was at ſchool, learned a way of expreſs. 

ing the alphabet with my fingers, which I have ſince diſ. 
covered to be more generally known than at that time I 
imagined. Hilario, during his courtſhip, had once ob- 
ſerved me uſing it to a lady who had been my ichool-fel- 
low, aud would never let me reſt till I had taught it him. 
In this manner 1 ſaw my Turk converting with a Nun, 
from whom he ſuddenly turned with an 2 
vexation and diſappointment. I thought this a favour- 
able opportunity to accoſt him; and, therefore, as he 
paſſed by me, I pulled him gently by the fl-eve, and ſpelt 
with my fingers the words, I underſtand. Al firſt 1 
was afraid of being diſcovered by ſhewing my art; but 
I reflected, that it would effect ually iecure me from bei 
diſcovered by my voice, which I conſidered as the more 
formidable danger. I perceived that he was 

; and after a very ſhort convcriation, which he 

to make a P of continuing in the manner 
I had begun, an aſſignation was made, in coniequence 
of which we procecd<d in chairs to a bagnio near Covent- 
Garden. During this journey my nund was in great 
agitaticn z and it is difacult to determine whether 
ſure or pain was predominant. I did not, however, fail 
to anticipate my triumph in the confuſion of Hilar. o; TI 
conceived the manner and the terms in which I would 
addreſs him, an exult in the ſuperiority which I ſhould 
acquuc by this oppuliticn of his character to minc. 


— —— 
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PEE 


Animorum 
Impuliu, ct (ca magna ue cupidine dukti. Je. 
By blind 1m] ullc of e er p lion rien. 


E was ready to receive me when my chair was 
brought into the entry, and giving me his hand 
led me bakuy up ſtairs. As 10on as we entered the room 
he thut the door, and, taking off his maſk, ran to me 


& 3 with 
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wich the utmoſt impatience to take off mine. This wag 
the important moment; but at this moment I diſcovered, 
with incxprethible aſtoniſhment and terror, that the per- 
fon with whom 1 was alone in a brothel, was not Hila- 
rio, but Caprinus, a wretch whom I well remembered to 
_ leen among the rakes that he frequently brought to 
is table. 

At this fight, fo unexpected and fo dreadful, I ſhricked 
aloud, and threw my ſelt trom him into an caty chair that 
ſtood by the hedſide. Caprinus, probably believing I had 
fainted, haſtily tore away my maſk to give me air. At the 
firſt view of wy face, he ſtarted back, and gazed at me 
with the ſame wonder that had fixed my eyes upon him. 
But our amazement was the next moment increaſed ; tor 
Hilario, who hail fucceeded in his intrigue, with what- 
ever lady, happened to be in the next room, and cither 
alarmed by thc voice of diſtreſs, or knowing it to be 
mine, ruſhed in at the door which fiew cpen betore him; 
but, at the next ſtep, ſtood fixed in the fame ſtupor 
of aftcniſhmcnt which had ſcized us. After a moment's 
recollect ion, he came up to me, and, dragging me to 
the candle, gazed ſtedfaſtly in ny face with a look fa 
{1igatrul as never to be forgotten; it was the pale coun- 
tenance of rage, which contempt had diſtorted with 
a imile z his lips quivercd, and he told me, in 2 voice 
ſcarce articulate, “ that though I might well be frighited 
« at having ſtumbled upon an acquaintance whom Itouht- 
« e whetaer I could truſt, yet I ſhould not kave icream- 
&« e fo loud.” Atiwr this inſult, he quitted me with 
as much negligence as he could afiume ; and bowing ob- 
tquioufly to Caprinus, told him, „ he would leave me 
«« to his care.” Caprinus had nt ſuft. c ient prejence ot 
mind to reply; nor had I power to make any attempt, 
eicher to pacity or retain Hilaro, | 

When he was gone 1 burſt into tears, but was fill 
unable to ipeak. rom this agony Caprimus libourgd to 
rcheve me; and I began to hope, that he ſincerciy partie 
cipat.d my diſtreſs : Caprinus, however, toon appeared 
to be chiefly 1ulicitens to improve what, with retpctt to 
hunſcli, he began to t}aak à fertunzte mittake, He had 
130 
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no conception, that I intended an affignation with my 
huſband; but believed, like Hilas io, that I had miſtaken 
the perſon or whom my ftavonrs were intended: while he 
lamemed my diftre!s and difappeintment, therefore, he 

led my hand with great ander, wifhcd that he had 
— thought wertly of my confidence and my love 3 
and to faciticate lis defi fn pom the wife of his friend, de- 
clared himmel a man ono, and that he would 
maintain the characten ut the 175d of his life. 

To ſuch an addrets mn tuch cHcuniſtances what could I 
reply? Grict had dilarmes wy releatment, and the pride 
ot tulpected virtue had turiaken me. 1 expreſied my- 
If, not in reproaches but complaints: and abruptly 
diſengaging mylelt trom him. I adjused him to tell me, 
« how he had procured his habit, and whether it had 
« not hecn hired by Hilario?“ He feerned to be ſtruck 
with the queſtion, and the manner in which I urged it: 
« T hired it, ſaid he, „ mylelf, at a warchouſe in Ta- 
« yiſtock-Strect 3 but when I came to demand it, I was 
« told it had been the ſubject of much confuhon and 
« diſpute, When I made my agreement, the maſter 
« was abſent; and the ſervant neglecting to acqurunt 
„ him with it at hie rcturn, he afterwards, in tlie ab- 
« fence of the iervant, malle the fame agreement with 
« another; but I know not with whom ; and it was 
« with great difficulty that he was brought to relin- 
« quiſh his claim, atter he lad been ccuvinced of the 
« miſtake.” 

I now clearly diſcovered the ſnare in which I had 
been taken, — could only lawn that at was impo ſli- 
ble to eſcape. Whether Caprims begon to concctwe my 
deſign, or whether he was inder ouiched at wy diſtreis, 
winch all his aitenipts to allexiate cr. ed, I know net x 
but he deſiſted trom further protett d and rnportunie 
ty, and at my carneſt requett proc! ine a chair, and 
leſt me to my 101 tunc. 

I zow re fecteu, with inconceivable anguiſh, upon the 
change which a tow hours had made in my condition. I 
had lett my honic in the height of expectation, that in a 
tw lovrs 1 Qionld add to ile dignity of an motainted 

reputation 
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reputation the felicity of conjugal endearments. I re- 
turned diſappointed and — & detected in all the 
circumſtances of guilt, to which I had not approached 
even in thought; having juſtified the jcalouſy which I 
ſought to remove, and forfeited the eſteem which I hoped 
to improve to vencration. With theſe thoughts I once 
more entered my dreſſing-room, which was on the fame 
floor with my chamber, and in leis than halt an hour I 
heard Hilario come in. 

He went immediately to his chamber ; and being told 
that I was in the next room, he locked the door, but did 
not go to bed, for I could hcar him walk backward and 
forward all the night. 

Early in the morning I ſent a ſcaled billet to him by 
his valet; for I had not made a confidante, even of ny 
woman: it contained only a preſſing intreaty to be heard, 
and à folemn aſſeveration of ny innocence, winch 1 
hoped it would not be impoſſible to prove. He ont me 
a verbal aniwer, that I might come to him: to him, 
therefore, I went, not as a judge but a criminal ; not 
to accule him whom I knew to be guilty, but to juſtity 
myſelf whom I knew to be innocent; and, at this mo- 
ment, I would have given the world to have been re- 
ſtored to that tate, which the day before I had thought 
intolerable. 

I found him in great agitation ; which yet he labonr- 
ed to conceal. I, therefore, haſted to relate my pro- 
je, the motives from which it was undertaken, and the 
means by which it had been dijappointed. He heard 
me with calmncf> and attention, till 1 related the par icu— 
lar of the habit: this threw him imo a new fit of cal- 
ouſy, and ftxrting from his ſcat, „What, id he, 
< have — paid for this intelligence? Of whoin could 
« you earn it, but the wietch with whom 1 leit you ? 
e Did he not, when he found you were diſappointed ot 
« another, tolicit for himlelt? Here he pauicd for my 
reply; and as I could not deny the fact, 1 was tient ; 
my inviolable regard for truth was mitt ikea tor the cone 
fnhon of guilt, and equally prevented my jutt-Hcation. 
His paſſion returned with yet greater violence. 1 

60 Know, 
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t know," ſaid he, „that SN related this inci- 


« dent, only that you might be enable to impo.c upon 
« my credulity, and that he might obtain a Prticipa- 
« tion of the favours which you livithed upon others: 
« but Jam not thus to be deceived by the concurrence 
« of accident with cunning, nor reconcil.d to the int. 
% my which you have brought upon ry name.” With 
this wjuriovs 1cproach he would have lett me z but I 
caught hold of bim, and intreated that he would gg 
with me to the warchouic, where the teſtimony of per- 
ſons, wholly ditintereſted, might convince him that 1 
was there innmnediately atter him, ud enquired winch 
dreſs he had choſen. To this requeſt he repiicd, by afk- 
ing mc, in a peremptory tone, * Whether Caprinus had 
&« not toll me where the habit was hired?“ As I was 
ſtruck with the luddcnnets and the deſigu of the qucſtion, 
I had not fortitude to conſeis a truth which yet I dife 
dained to deny. Hilario again * in the ſucceſs- 
ful detection of my artis; and teh me, with a ſneer 
of inſupportable contempt and deriſion, that “ he who 
« had 40 Kindly diz<cted me to find my wir ins, wins 
« too able a ſolicitor, not to acquaiut diem unt teili- 
« mony they were to give.” 

Expoſtuluit. on was now at an end, and I diſdaĩined ta 
intreat ay ey under the imputation of guilt. All 
that mu therctore, was itil to hide my wootched- 
nets in my bom z and, it poſſible, to preferve that 
character bros, which I had loft at bome. Rut this 1 
4c tou to ic a vaim atteinpt ; it was inunediately 
whilpered, as a tecret, that, “ thlario, whe had long 
« tutipected me or a cruminal cerretpundence, had at 
« length traced we frora the maſyueradr to à bagnio, and 
« jurprizou mc wien u tclow.”” It was in vam for me 
to attempt the recovery oft my cluracter by giving no- 
ther rute this report, for the prncipal tacts T could 
not ©eavy z aud thate who apparel to be moſt my triends, 
after they ba! att mled to what they call nice diſtinctions 
and minute circumttances, could only fay that it was as 
dark affair, awd they huped 1 was not 10 guilty as was 
bencrall, bulicved, I was avoides by my female acquaint » 

ance 
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ance as infamous: if I went abroad, I was pointed out 
with a whiſper, and a nod; and if I ſtayed at home; I 
ſaw no face but my ſerrant's. Thole, whoſe levity 1 
had ſilently cenſured by —— to practite it, now re- 
venged themſclves of the virtue by weich they were con- 
demned, and thanked God they had never yet picked up 


fellows, though they were not ſo {queamith as to refuſe 


oing to 2 ball. But this was not the worlt ; every li- 
ine, whoſk fortune authorized the infolence, was 
now making me offers of protection in nameicts (crawls, 
and feared not to ſolicit me to adultery ; they dared to 
hope I ſhould accepi their propoial by directing to 
A B, who declares, like Caprinus, that he is a man of 
honour, and will not ſcruple to run my huſband through 
the body, who now, indeed, thought hamiclt authorized 
to treat me with every ſpecies of cruelty but blows, at 
the ſame time that his houſe was a perpetual icene of 
lewdneſs and debauchery. 

Reiterated provocation and inſult foon became into- 
Icrable : I therefore applied to a diſtant relation, who fo 
far intereſted humiclf in my behait as to obtain me a ſe- 
parate maintenance, with which I retred into the coun- 
try, and in this world have no hope but to perpetuate my 
obſcurity. 

In this obſcurity, however, your paper is Known; 
and I have communicated an adventure tothe Artventur- 
er, not merely to indulge complaint, or gratity curiohty, 
but becauic I think it confirms fene principles which youu 
have betore iliuſtrated. * 


Thoſe who doubt of a future retribution, may reflect, 


that I have been involved in all the miterics of guilt, 
except the reproach of conſcience and the tear of hell, 
by an attempt which was intended to reclaim another 
from vice, and obtain the reward ot my own virtue. 

My example may deter others from venturing to the 
verge of rettitude, and aſſuming the appcarance of cvil. 
On the other hand, thoſe who judge of mere appear- 

gances without charity, may remark, that no conduct 
was evercondemned with leis ſhew of injurious ſeverity, 
wor yet with leſe jultice than minc. Whether my nar- 

| rate 
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rative will be believed indeed 1 carmot determine; but 
where innucence is pothible, it is dangerous to impute 
guilt, . becauic with u hat ſoever judgment men judge 
« they ſhall be judged ;“ a truth which, if it was remem- 
bered and bel; ved by all who protels to receive it b -4 
Divine Authority, would impoſc tilonce upon the cenſori- 
ous and cxtert candour from the icifiſh. And 1 hope 
that the la lies, who read my ftory, will never hear, but 
with indlignation, that the tunlerttanding of a libertine 
is a pl-dge of re{ormation ; tor his life cannot be known 
without abhorrence, nor ſhared without ruin. 
3 am, SIR, 
Your humble Servant, 


DESDEMOSA, 
 — 


No. CXIX. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 25. 


Latiùs regnes, av.dum domando 
Sp ritum, quam i Lybiam remotis 
Gadibus jungas, et uterque Peauys 
Serviat uni. "Hoa. 


By virtue*s pr: cepts to controul : 
lhe huirſty cravings of the foul, 

I; ov.r wider realms to reign 

Une wied monarch than if Spain 

You could to diiam Lybi. join, 

And both the Carthages were thine. 


Frets. 


Würd Socrates was aitked, „ which of mortal men 

« was to be accounted nearct to the gods in 
« happincls ?”” he antwered, „ that man, who is in 
« want of the fcweſt things.“ 

In this aniwer, Socrates left it to be gueſſed by his 
auditors, whether, by the cxemption from want which 
was to conttitutc bappinets, he mrant amplitude of poſ- 

| iſlions 
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ſeſſions or contrafticn of defire. Aud, indeed, there is 
fo little difference between them, that Alexander the 
Great confeſſed the inhabitant of a tub the next man to 
the maſter of the world; and Jett a declaration to tu- 
ture ages, that if he was not Alexander he ſhould wiſh 
to he Diogenes. | 

Theſe two ſtates, however, though they reſemblecach 
other in their contequence, differ widely with reſpett to 
the facility with which they may be attam:d. To make 
great acquifitions can happen to very few; and in the 
uncertainty of human aairs, to many it will be inci- 
dent to labour without reward, and to Io:ic what they 
already poſſeſs by endeavours to make it more 3 Jome will 
always want abilities, and others cpportunitics to ac- 
cumulate wealth. It is thaetore happy, that nature 
has allowed us a more certain and eaiy road to plenty; 
every man may grow rich by contracting lus wiſhes, and 

quiet acquieſkcenee in what has been given him: ſup- 

v the abſence of more. 

Yet fo far is almott every man from emulating the 
happineſs of the gods, by any other means than giaſp- 
ing at their power; that it fees to be the great buſi- 
nels of lite to create wants as faſt as they are ſatisfied, 
It has been long obſerved by moralifts, that every man 
ſquauders or loſes a great part of that life, of winch 
every man knows and deplores the thorinets : and it may 
be remarked with uqual juitneſs, that though every man 
Kanents his own wituthcicnry to his happincis, and 
knows himielf a n<cllhituus and precarious being, incei- 
tautly fol:cving-the alliſtance ot others, and techvg wants 
which his own art or fircagth c:ymot apply ; yet there 
1s no min, *Fho docs Ot, hy the parade unna⸗- 
tural cares, render himſelf ful naue depenucet ; We 
does nut create an artificial poverty, and ſuffer him- 
lelf to fee! pain tor the want ot that, of which, when it 
is gained, he can luve no wn) wvment. 

It muſt, indeetl, be allowerl, that as we loſe part of 
our time becauſe it ſtcals away ſilent and invanbie, and 
many an hour is piſs! before we recollot that it 15 pat 
Jay; fo unnaturai defies wituate themitlyes ünobſerv- 
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ed into the mind, and we do not perceive that they are 
gung upon us, till the pain which they give us awak- 
ens us to notice. No mau is ſuſfic iently vigilant to take 
account of every minute of his lite, or to watch eve 
mot ion of his heart. Much of our time likewiſe is ſa- 
crificed to cuſtom ; we trifle, becauſt we fee others tri- 
fle: in the Fame manner we catch from example the con- 
tagion of defirez we fee all about us buſied in puriuit of 
imaginary good, and begin to bultle in the tame chace, 
lit greater activity thould triumph over us. 

It is true, that to man, as 2 member of ſociety, many 
things become neceſſary, which, perhaps, in a itate of 
nature are ſuperfluous : and that wany things, not abſo- 
lutely nec ary, are yet ſo uleiul and convenient, that 
they cannot catily be ſpared, I wil! make yet a more 
ample and liberal conceſſion. In opulent Rates ant re- 
gular governments, the temptations to wealth and rank, 
and to the diſtinctions that f llow them, arc tuch as 0 
force of undertanding finls it caly to reſiſt. 

If, theretore, I ſa the quiet of lite diſturbed only by 
endeavours atter wealth and honourz by folicitude, 
which the world, Whether juitly er not, conſidered as 
important ; 1 ſhould ſcarcely have had courage to incul- 
cue any pr.Cepts of moderation and forbearance. He 
that is engaged in a purſuit, in which all mankind 
ſels to be his rivals, is lupported by the authority of an 
mandind in the proſecution of nis dlign, and will, 
thecctore, tcarcely itop to hear the lectures of a ſolitary 
patlolopher. Nor aa I certain, that the accumulation 
of huet gain ought to be hindered, or the ambition of 
jalt hanvurs always to be repreſſed. Whatever can en- 
able the poileiſor to confer any benefit upon others, may 
be dchred upon virtuous principles; and we ought not 
too rachly 0 accuſe any man of intending to conhae the 
influence of his acquiitions to himicit. 

But it we loo round upon mankind, whom ſhall we 
find among thotc that fortune permits to form their own 
manners, that is not tormenting him{cli with a with for 
ſomething, of which all ng) gran as and all the benefit 
will ceale at the moment of attainment ? One man is 
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ing his poſterity to build a houſe, which when 


ted he never will inhabit ; another is Ioveilmg noun- 
tains to open a proipect, which, when he has once en- 
joyed it, he can enjoy no more; another is painting ciel- 
ings, carving wamicot, and filling his apartments with 
coftly furniture, only that ſome neighbouring houſe may 
not be richer or finer than his own. 

That ſplendor und elegance are not deſircable, I am 
not 10 abftrated from lite as to inculcate; but it we in- 
quire cloſely into the reaſon for which they are eltuemed, 
we ſhall find them valued princip: y as evidences of 
wealth. Nothing, therefore, can ſhew greater depravity 
of underſtanding, than to delight in the fiow when the 
reality is wanting; or voluntarily to become poor, that 
ſtrangers may for a time imagine us to be rich. 

But there are yct minuter objects and more trifling 
anxieties, Men may be id und, wi are kept trom flewp 
by the want of a ſhell particularly yorrepntied ! who are 
waſting their lives, in ſtratagems to obtain g book in a 
language which they do not underſtand ; who pine with 
envy at the flowers of another man's parterre ; who ho- 
ver like vuliures round the owner of a to l, in hopes 
to plunder his cabinet at his death; and wlio would not 
much regret to {ce a ftriet in flames, it a box ci medals 
might be jcattered in the tumult. 

He that images me to tpeak of theſe fines in terms 
exaggerated and hyperbolical, has convericd but little 
with the race of viituovios. A fig) acquoimance with 
their ttudies, and a few viſits to ther neinblics, would 
inform him, that nothing is fo worthle!s, but that pre- 
judice and caprice can give it value; nur any thing of 
fo little ute, but that by indulging an idle cm, etition or 
unrcaſonn ble pride, man may niake it to himicif one of 
the neceſſui ico oi hie. 

Deſires like the!e, I may ſurely, without incurring 
the cenſure of n:90/eneis, advile every nan to rep 
when they invade his mind; or if he admits them, ne- 
ver to allow them any greater influence than is nec. ffory 
to give petty employments the power of plcainig, and di- 
varkfy the dy will Light amulcients. 

An 
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An ardent wiſh, wintever be its object, will always be 
able to interrupt tranquillity. What we bekeve our- 
ſelves to want, torments us not in proportion to its real 
vdue, but according to the eftimation by which we have 
rated it in ovr ovwn minds: in {ome d'icates, the patient 
has been ohſe. ved to long tor tood, wh:ch tcarce any ex- 
tremity of lum ger would in health have competied him 
to Iwallo -; but wh.ic his organs Were thus depraved, 
the craving Wes irrefituhle, nor could any reſt be ob- 
tained till it was apprated by compliance: Of the ſame 
nature are the irregular appetites of the mind ; though 
they are often cheited by trifles, they arc cqualiy diſ- 

u:cing with rial wants: the Roman, who wept at the 
— of his lamprey, felt the ſame degree ot torrow that 
extorts tcars on oth r occaſi ns. 

Inordinate & fires, of whatever Kind, ought to be re- 
preſſed upon yet a higher conſideration ; they mult be 
conſidered as eammics nut only to IIAppinch but to Vir- 
tue. Ther: 2 © wen among thoſe com only reckoned 
the learned au! the wile, who [parc no tt gens to re- 
move a competitor at an auction, wav well ink the price 
of a rarity at the expence of truth, aud w.om it is not 
fafe to traſt alone in a library or c2bin*i. Thaſe are 
faults, which the fraternity ſeem to look upon as jocular 
miſchicts, or to think excuicd by the violence of the 
temptation: but I thall always tear that he, who ac- 
cuitors hunſcli to fraud in little things, wants only op- 
portunity to practiſe it in greater; “ he that has har- 


« dened himiclt by killing 4 ſhecp, ſays Pythagoras, 


« will with lets reſutance ſhed the blood of a man. 

To prize every thing according to its real uſc, ought 
to he the aim of a rational being. There are few thin 
winch can much conduce to Happincts, and, therefore, 
tew things to be ardently defired. He that looks upon 
the buttacts and buttle of the world, with the philotoph 
with which Socrates turveyed the fair at Atnens, lt 
turn away at laſt with his exclamation, “ How many 
6 —_ are here which 1 do not want! 
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Expectanda dies homini, dicique be us 
Ane obitum nemo ſupremequ ſuucra debet. Ovid. 


But en frail men, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleu before he dic. 
Anv1s0x, 


HF. numerous miſeries of human life have cxtorted 

in all ages an vniverſal complaint. "The wiſeſt 
of men terminated all his experiments in ſearch of happi- 
nels, by the moummul conteftion, that © all is vanity;“ 
and the antient patriarchs lamented, that “the days of 
a their pilgrimage were few and evil.“ 

There is, indeed, no topic on which it is more ſuper- 
flucus to accumulate authorities, vor any affertion of 
which our own eyes wilt more eniily di cover, or our len- 
ſations more frequently impreſs the truth, than, that mi- 
ſery is the lot of man, that our preſent tate is a ſtate of 
danger and inic!.city. 

When we take the moſt diſtant proſpect of life, what 
docs it preſczit us but a chaos of 222 a confuſed 
and tumuituous ſcene of labour and conteſt, diſappoint- 
ment and defeat? If we view paſt ages in the veflcction 
of hiſtory, what do they offer to our meditation but crimes 
and calamities? One year is dittiaguifhd by a mine, 
another by an earthquake; kingdoms are made deiolate, 
ſometimes by wars, and ſometimes by peftilence; the 
peace of the world is interrupted at one time by the ca- 
—— of a tyrant, at another by the rage of a conquerer. 

he memory is fiored only with vicifhitudes of cvil; and 
the happincis, ſuch as it is, of one part of mankind, is 
tound to ariſe commonly from ſanguinary ſucccſe, from 
victories which confer upon them the power, not fo much 
of improving lite by any new enjoyment, as of inſlicting 
miſery on others, and gratifying their own pride by com- 
parative greatneſs, 

But 
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But by him that examines life with a more cloſe at 
tention, the happineſs of the world will be found Kill loſs 
than ic appears. In {ome intervals of public proſperity, 
or to uſe terms more proper, in ſoine intermiſſions 
calami.y, 2 general diitukon of happindis may ſcem to 
overſpread a people; all is trimmph and exultation, jol- 
lity and plenty; there are no public tears and dangers, 
and no conplainings in the itrects. But the condi- 
tion of individuals is very little mended by this general 
calm: pain and malice and diſcontent ſtill continue their 
havock ; the ſilent depredation goes inceffantly forward 3 
aud the grave continucs to be filled by the victims of 
lorrow, 

He that enters a gay alſembly, beholds the cheerſul- 
ncfs diiplayed in every countenance, and finds all fitting 
vacant and diſengaged, with no other attention than to 
give or to receive pleaſure z would naturally imagine, 
that he had reached at latt the metropolis of iclicity, the 
place lacred to gladneſs of heart, from whence all fear 
and anxiety were irreverfibly excluded. Such, indeed, 
we may often find to be the opinion of tho, who from 
a lower ſtation look up to & pomp and gaicty which 
they cannot reach: but who is there of thoſe who fre- 
quent thele luxurious alſemblies, that will not conſeſs his 
own uncatincls, cr cannot recount the vexations and di- 
treſſos that prey upon the lives of his gay companions ? 

The worid, in its beſt ſtate, is nothing more than a 
larger aſſembliy ot beings, combining to countertelt hap- 
pinels which they do not feel, employing every art and 
contrivance to embelliih life, and to hide their real con- 
dition from the eyes of one another. 

Tae ſpecics vi happincſs mutt obvious to the obſerra- 


tion of others is that which depends upon the goods of 


fortune; yet even this is ofen fictitions, There is in 
the world more poverty than is generally imagined ; not 
only becauſe many waok poſlſeſſions are lug e have de- 
tres ſtill larger, and many meaſure their wants by the 
gratifications which others enjoy ; but greet numbers are 
preſſed by real necefſitics which it is their chick ambi- 
tion to conccal, and arc forced to purchaic the appcar- 
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ance of competence and cheerfulnecſs at the expence of 
many comforts and conveniencies of liſe. 

any, however, are confeſſedly rich, and many more 
are ſufhcicatly removed trom all danger of real poverty: 
but it has been Jong ago remarked, that money cannot 
purchaſe quiet ; the higheſt of mankind can promiſe 
themſcives no exemption from that diicord or ſuſpicion, 
by which the ſweetneſs of domeſtic retirement is deltroy- 
ed; and muſt always be even more exposed, in the ſame 
degree as they are elevated above others, to the treachery 
of de pendents, he calumny of defamers, and the violence 


of — 
Afﬀiiction is inſeparable from our preſent fate; it ad- 


' heres to all the inhabitants of this world in diſterent pro- 


ortions indeed, but with an allotment which ſcems ve 
ittle regulated by our own con duct. It has been the 
boaſt of 1ome ſwelling moraliſts, that every man's fortune 
was in his own porrer, that prudence ſupplied the place 
of all other divinities, and that happinets is the unfailing 
conlequence of virtue. But, furcly, the quiver of Omni- 
nce is ſtored with arrows, againſt which the ſhield of 
uma virtue, however adamantine it has been boaſted, 
is held up in vain: v do not always fullor by our crimes 3 

we are not always protected by our innoc-nce. 

A Good Man is by no means exempt from the danger 


of ſuff.ring by the crimes of others; even his goodneſs 


may raiſc him enemies of implacable malice and reſtleſs 
ſeverance : the Good Man has never been warranted 
y Heaven from the treachery of friends, the diſobedience 
of children, or the diſhoneſty of a wife; ho may tee his 
cares made ulclets by profuſion, his inſtructions deteated 
by perverſeneis, and his Kindneſs rejected by ingratitudez 
he may languiſh under the infamy of falle accuſations, 
or periſh reproachiully by an unjuſt ſentence. 

A Good Man is fubj-R, Ike other mortals, to all the 
inf.uenccs of natural evil; his harvett is not ſpared by the 
tempeſt, nor his cattle by the murrain; bis huuic flames 
like others in a confl gration; nor have his ſhips any 
peculiar power of relitiny hurricanes : his mind, how- 
ever elevated, mhabits a body ſubjoct to — ca- 

faules, 
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ſualties, of which he muſt always ſhare the dangers and 
the pains ; he bears about him the ſeeds of diſcaſe, and 
may linger away a great part of his lite under the tor- 
tures of the gout or tone; at one time groaning with in- 
ſafferable anguiſh, at another diſſolved in liſtleſſneis and 
langour. 

From this general and indiſcriminate diſtribution of 
miſery, the miu. s have always derived one of their 
ſtrongeſt moral arguments for a future ſtate; for ſince 
the common events of the pretent life happen alike to the 

ad and bad, it follows from the Juſtice of the Supreme 
Fan , that there mult be another ſtate of exiſtence, in 
which a juſt retribution ſhall be made, and every man ſhall 
be happy or miſcrable according to his works. 

The milcries of life may, perhaps, afford ſome proof 
of a future Rate, compared as well with the merey as the 
juſtice of God. It is ſcarcely to be imagined, that In- 
finite B-nevolence would create a being capable of enjoy- 
ing ſo much more than is here to be enjoyed, and — 2 
fied by nature to prolong pain by remembrance, and an- 
ticipate it by terror, it he was not deſigned for ſome- 
thing nobl-r and better than a ſtate, in which many of 
his facult ies can ſerve only for his torment ;z in which he 
is to be importuned by deſires that never can be ſatisfied, 
to fecl many evils which he had no power to avoid, and 
to fear many which he ſhall never feel: there will ſurely 
come a time, when every capacity of happineſs ſhall be 
filled, aud none ſhall be wretched but by his own tault. 

In the mean time, it is by allliction chiefly that the 
heart of man is purified, and that the thoughts are fixed 
upon a better ſtate. Proſperity, allayed and impertect 
as it is, has power to intoxicate the imagination, to fix 
the mind upon the preſent icene, to produce confidence 
and elation, and to make him who enjoys affluence and 
honours forget the hand by which they were betto ved. 
It is ſeldom that we are otherwiſe, than by aifliction, 
awakened to a ſenſe of our own imbecillity, or taugh: to 
know how little all our acquiſitions can conduce to tafety 
or to quiet; and how juſtly we may atcribe to the ſuper- 
intendance of a Higher Power, thoſe bl.fings which in 

the 
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the wantcnreſs of ſucceſs we coniidered as the attain» 
ments of our policy or courage. 

Nuthing confers ſo much ability to reſiſt the tempta- 
tions that perpetually ſurround us, as an habitual conſi- 
deration of the ſhortneſs of lite, and the uncertainty of 
thoſe pleaſures that folicit our purſuit ; and thus coliſi- 
deratiom can be inculcated only by atfliction. O Death! 
« how hitter is the remembrance of thee, to 2 man that 
4 lives at eaſe in his poſſeſſions. It our prefent ſtate 
were one continued ſuc ceſſion of delights, or one uniform 
flow of calmneſs and tranquillity, we thuula never wile 
ling:y think upon its end; death would then turcly tur- 
priſe us as * a thief in the night “* and our talk of duty 
wen d r-main unfiniſhed, till “the night came when no 
« man can work.” 

While affliction thus prepares us for felicity, we may 
coniole ouricives under ies prefiures, by remembering 
that they air no particular marks ot Divine Diftpleaure 3 
fince ali the diſtreſſes of perſecution have been tufered 
by thote © of whom the world was not worthy ;”* and 
the Redeemer of Mankind himſclf was „ @ man of for- 
6 xyows aſl ac udn with griet,” 
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Arma vir mque cano, Troje qui prim s ab oris 
Italian ft profugus, Lavina uc vert 
Litora Multum ille et terris jactatus et alto; 


Mali quoque et bello pe Hus. — VIS. 


Arms and the man 1 fing, who forced by fate, 


Expell d and exil'd, lett he Trojan ſhore. 
Long abours, both by fea and land, he bore, 
And in the doubtfu; war. D&YLENs 


To the Adventurer, 
STE 


Few nights ago, after I came home from the ta- 
A vern, I took up the firit volume ot your papers, 
which at preſent is depoſited near the elbow chair in m 
chamber, an! happened to read the fiith number whica 
contains the narrative of a Flez, After I ſell aſleep, 1 
imagined the book itill to lie open before me, and that 
at the hottum of the page I faw not a I Ka but a Louſe, 
who addrefied me with juch ſolemnity of accunt, that it 
brought to my mind ſome orations whics I had formerly 
heard in Samt Stephen's chapel. 

Sir, fad he, it has been 1emarked by thoſe, who have 
enriched themiclyes from the mines of Knowledge by deep 
relearches and laborious ſtudy, that ſublunury beings are 
all mortal, and that lite is a ſtate of perpctual peril and 
inquietude : ſuch, indeed, hitherto has been my expe- 
rience ; and yet I do not remember, that I have brought 
calunity upon mylelf by any uncommon deviations either 

virtue or prudence. 

I was hatched in the head of a boy about eight years 
old, who was placed under the care of a pariſh nurſe, and 
educated at tlie charity-ichool. In this place, as in a 
populous city, I ſoon obtaincd a ſettlement; and as our 
kate of adoleſcence is ſhort, had in a few months 2 nu- 
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mcrous family. This indeed was the happieſt period of 
my lite; I fſutiered little apprehenſion from the comb or 
the razor, and foreſaw no misfortune, except that our 
country ſhould be overſt cd, and we ſhould be com- 
pelled to wander, like the Barbarians of the North, in 
ſearch of another. But it happened that the lord of our 
ſoil, in an cvil hour, went with ſome of his conpanions 
to Highgate, Juſt at the top of the hill wis a ſtage and 
a maunticbaak, where ſeveral feats of wit and humour 
were periormed by a gentle man with a griduon 1p7n his 
bach, who aſſuted the doctor in his ve cation. We were 
preſently in the midſt of the crowd and ſoon after upon 
the ſtage ; wich the boy was pertuaded to aſcend, that 
by a milden itro'te of conjuration, a great quantity of 
gold might be conveyed under his hat. U:der his hat, 
however, the dextrous but mifchicvous operator, having 
impaccptihly conveyed a rotten egg, clapp-d his hand 
ſnarily upon it, and ſhewed the aurwn potabile running 
down on cnch f1.le, to the unſpeakable delight of the be- 
holders. but to the great dilappointment of the boy, aud 
the total ruin of our community. 

It is impoſſible to de cribe the confuſion and diſtreſs 
witich this accident initantly produced among us: we 
were at once buricd in a quag, intulerably noiſome, and 
iuſuperably viſcid: thoſe who had ben overturned in its 
pulage, tound it impoſſible to recover their ſituation; 
aud tne ſ-wv who happening to lic near the borders of 


the fuffuſlon, had with the utinolk efrurts ot their ſtrength 


crawled to thoie parts which it had not rexchcd, laboured 
in vain to free themiclves from ſhackles, which every 
moment became more ſtrong as the foblizance which 
formed them grew more hard, and threatened in a ſhort 
time totally to deprive chem of all power of motion. I 
was myteit among this number, wee annut EVEN NOW re- 
collect my utuation wituout ſhuddcring at my drager. 
In le mean time the candidate jor encaamed gold, who 
in the {carch of plcature hay found outy dirt and hunger, 
wearine!s and diiappointment, reflecting that his ſtolen 
holiday vas at an cad, returned turtorn and diicoulolate 
to is nue. The not of this guod woman was ioan 
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offended by an unſavoury ſmell, and it was not long be- 
fore the diſcovered whence it proceeded, A few quet- 
tions, and a good thump on the back, brought the whole 
ſecret to light, and the delinqucit, that he might be at 
once purified and puniſied, was carried to the next 
mp, where his head was held under the ſpout till he 
ad received the diiciplinc of a pckpocket, He was in- 
deed very near being drowned z but his ſufferings were 
nothing in compariton of ours, We were overwhelmed 
with a ſecond mwundation ; the cataracts, which burit 
upon us with a nue teniold more dreadtul than thunder, 
ſwept us by Inuvireds betore them, and the few that re- 
mained would nt have had Rrength to keep their held 
againſt the inpetuofiry of the torrent, it it had conti- 
nued a few minu es longer. I was itill among ti. oc that 
eſcaped ; and aiter we had a little recovered irom our 
fright, we found that if we had Jeit our friends, we were 
releaſed from the viicous durance which our own ſtrength 
could never have broken. Ve were allo delivered trom 
the dread of an emigration and a famine; and taking 
comfort in thete reflestiens, we were enabled to reconcile 
ouriclves, without murmurings to the tate oi thote who 
had periſhed. | 
But the ivries of misfortunes which I have been doom- 
ed to tut! r, without reipite, was now be, un. The next 
day was Holy Thurſday; and the ttupendous being, wi os 
without labour, carried the rums ot our ftzte in procete 
ſion to the bounds ot his purith, thought fit to bicak lis 
wand into a cudgel as joon as he came home. This be 
was impatient oute: and in an engIgement with a ade 
ver.ory, was had armed hinitelt with the like Mengen, 
he r.caved a ftroke upon his head, by which my in- 
ite wite and three cinidren, the whole remams ef my 
fanuly, were croſhe! to atoms in a moment. I was my» 
kf ſo ncar as to be thrown down by the concutl:on of 
the blow ; and the boy immediately icratching his head 
to alleviate the tmiart, was within a hair ot aclruymg 
me with his nail. 
I was fo terrified at this accident, that J crept down 


to the nape of his neck, whore 1 ccutli.usd all the ral 
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of the day; and at night, when he retired to eat his cruſt 
of bread in the chimney-corner, I concluded that I ſhould 
at leaſt be ſate till the morning, and therefore began my 
repaſt, which the dangers and misfortunes of the day 
had prevented. Whether, having long taſted, my bite 
was more. keen than uſual, or whether I had made 

attack in a more ientivle part I cannot tell, but the 

ſuddenly thruſt up his fingers with ſo much peed and 


dexterity, that he laid hold of me, and aimed with all 


his force to throw me into the fire; in this ſavage at- 
tempt he would certainly have ſucceeded, it I had nut 
ſtuck between his ſinger and his nail, and fell ſhort upon 
ſome linen that was hanging to dry. 

The woman, who took in wailing, was employed by 
a laundr.'s of lome diſtinQtiong and it happened that I 
had fallen on the ſhift lecve of a celebrated toaſt, who 
frequently made her appcarance at court, I concealed 
myiclt with great caution in the plaits, and the next 
night had the honour to accompany her into the draw- 
ing-room, where the was ſurrounded by rival bcautics, 
from whom the attracted every cye, and ſtood with the 
utin ſt compofure of mind and countenance in the centre 
of admiration and deſire. In this fituation I became im- 
patient of confine ment, and after ſeveral efforts made my 
way out by her tucker, hoping to have paſſed on under 
her handkerchi-f to her head; but in this hops 1 was 
dilappnintcd, for handkerchief ſhe had none. I was not, 
however, willing to go back, and as my ſtation was the 

Incipal object of the whole circle, I was toon diſco- 
vered by thoic who flood near. They gazed at me with 
tager uiltention, and ſometimes turned towards cach other 
with very intelligent looks; but of this the lady took no 
BOL, as it was the common effect oi that protubcn of 
beauty which the had been uſed to pour upon every eyez 
the emotion, however at length increated till the 9 
it, and glancing her eye downward with a fceret exul- 
tation, ſuc diſcovered the cauſc: pride inſtantly covered 
thoſe checks with bluflies which modulty had foriaxen 
and as I was now become ſenſible of my danger, I was 
halting to retreat. At this witaut a young — 


Lr 
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who perceived that the lady was become ſenſihle of her diſ- 
grace, and who, perhaps, thought that it might be deemed 
an indecorua to approach the place where I food with 
his hand in a public aflembly, ſtoopc I down, and hold- 
ing up his hat to his face, directed ſo violent a biait to- 
wards me, from his mouth, that I vaniſhed before it like 
an atom in a whirtwind : and the next moment found 
myſcif in the toupce of a battered beau, whole attention 
was engrolicd by tac widow of a rich citizen, with whole 
plumb he hoped to pay his debts and procure a new 
miltrels. 

In this place the hair was fo thin that it ſcarce af- 
forded ine ſhelter, cxcept a ſingle row of curls on cach 
hc, where the powder and greaſe were imupcrable ob- 
ſtacles to in pro;,rc.s : here, however, I continned near 
a week, but ut was in every reſpect a dreadiul fituation, 
I lived in perpetual wiiciiuic and danger, fechuded from 
my ipecics, and expotd to the curled clavs ot the valet, 
who pericCultcl my (very moruing and every night. In 
the mo. ning, it was with the utmoſt cathculty that T 
eicaped tou buns knoaved up in a lump of pomatum, 
or iqueczect to death between the burning forceps of a 
erilpms iron; and at night, atter I had with the utmoſt 
Viglance ad dexterity evaded the comb, I was itill liable 
w be thru tough the body with a pin. 

[ trequenily meditated my cicape, and formed many 
projects to </t& it, winch 1 atterwarls abandoned either 
as Gangerous wr impacticable, I oblervell that the valet 
hal a much better heul of nair than his maſter, and that 
be ſomctiries wore the inne bag ; mto the bag, there- 
tore, one evening, I deſcended with great circunupection, 
and was removed with it : nor was it long betore my ut- 
moſt expectations wore antwered, tur the valet tied on my 
dormitory to his own hair thc very next morning, and 1 
gained a new 1wettlomunt | 

But the bag was not the only part of the maſter's dreſs 
which was occation=!!ly appropruted by the tervant, whe 
being foou afcr my exploit detected in wearing a laced 
troc« betore it hal Loa left of, was turned away at 2 
BUaUte's Ae and delpairing if 02.0 4 character, 

1 returucd 
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returned ro the occupation in which he had been &roas 
and became journeyman to a barber in the cin, vn 
upon ſeeing a ſpecimen of his {kill to dreis hair a-la- 
mode de la cour, was willing to receive him without a 
ſcrupulous cxamination of his morals. 
his change in the ttuation of my patron was a great 
advantage to me; for I began to have more company 
and leſs diſturbance. But and. g other perſons whom 
he attended every morning to ſhave, was an clderly gon- 
tleman of great repute for natural Knowledge, a follow 
of many foreign ſocieties, and a proſound adept in exhe- 
rimental philoſophy. This gent ieman, having conc iv cd 
a deſign to repeat Lucuhock's evperiimncyts upon the in- 
reaſe of our ſpecies, enquire] of the proprcier of my 
dwelling if he could help him to a iublect. The nan 
was at firſt ſtartled at the queition 3 but it was no lounct 
comprehended than he pulled out an ivory coiab, aud 
produced myſelf and two aſſociates, one of whoa did 
loon after of the hurt he received. 

The tage received us with thanks, and very carefully 
conveyed us into his ſt cking, where, though it was not 
a ſituation pertectly agreeable to our nature, we produced 
a numerous progeny. Here, however, I juticrd new 
calamity, and was expoled to new danger. The pliilo- 
ſopher, whom a ledentary and reclute lite had rendered 
extremely ſuſceptible ot cold, would o'ten ſit with his 
mins fo near the fire, that we were alniett frorched to 
death before we could get round to the call for thi, 
He was alſo ſuhject to trequent abilracticis of M 
and at theſe tines many of us have been miferuly de— 
ſtroyed by his broth or his tea, which he would hold ta 
much on one fide that it would run over the sc, and 
overflow us with a ſcalding deluge from his hace to his 
ancle : nor was this all; for when he felt tie art bs 
would rub the part wich his hand, without reficoting vp- 
on his nurtcry, till he had cruſhed grout part of Lowe 
who had cicaped. Still, however, it was my to7tunc d 
ſurvive tor new adventures, . 

The philojopher, among other viſitents whoſe cnet fity 
he was pleaſed to gratity, was meme {u, vurgd va 

tie 
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the commmany of lalics ; for the entertainment of a lady 
it was 1:7 miloriune to be one morning taken from my 
family e een 1 Icaſt ſuſpected it, and fecured in the appa- 
rats of a lo lar mucroicops. After I had contrihuted to 
their ala; iſh nent and dtverſion nar an hour, I was left 
with tie ute oft inhum mity an t ingratt ude to periſh of 
hun”: „ 1 n nured b. tween — t Pi. ces of iſinglacs 
chrodgi ch Thel bern exhibited, © In this conditicn 
Inman three days and thiee ni, h: s; and ſhould cer- 
tainlo h. ve 2 on the 6 urch if a boy about ſi ven 
vcars old, who was carelol>ly 1.tt al me in the room, had 
not p ed his finger through the hole in — I was 
confined, and once more 1et me at liberty. I vas, how- 
rex, extremely weak, and tue window being open 11 was 
blown in o the ttroer, and fell on tlie eee perriwig 
ef a later of pnytie, win had juſt aligluted to vin a 
Patent. Tis was the hiſt time 1 bad ever entered a 
Pertleig, an datlon which 1 ſcarce l d-precate than 
the wictalc pe: 1 found it 2 defolate wil lerneſs, withe 
cut wiahitanis and without bounls. 1 continued te 
traveiic it with incredible Jaw , but I knew not in 
rnit directic on, an 1 4 {14 red Gi 1 WRETSY restore either 
to lood or ret. My ſpirits were at 1:1; nh cxhauited, 
ry gr b relaxed, ani 1 tell al not in a fl He of in! eu- 
bility from the verge of the labyrinth in winch I bad 
bun bewildered, into the head of n pain in the holpi- 
tel, Ove vehon, af er my fall, I could jut pere eive the 
doctor lang r 10 ok at his tongue 
v the warmth and nourifh:neat akich this place af. 
ſor d ime | lvon revived. I rejoiced at my Aeiverance, 
and tzourht 3 had notming to 1car but the death of the 
patient in whoic he al I tad taken chelter. 

I was, however, 10 ou CONFINE u me miſtake; for 
41 ING 4 other 2 ients Yy he tal NC war 4 * 15 4 child about 
tix years old, who havin; been pu 441 {7 a rupture, had 
jallen into the jaundice : ior | ie a Ale tue nurte, in 
tue ablence of the ph, ucian, preicr.bed a ccrtiain number 
o& my Smcics to be adminuitcred alive in 2 cpuoniul " 
mil. A collect on was 41 .cdiately mat, and 1] wa 
nunb ere any the untippy victims Wc 3 
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and inhumanity had thus devoted to deſtruction: T was 
immerged in the potion, and ſaw myielf apr ch the 
horrid jaws that I expected would the net moment clote 
over me not but that, in this dreadiul moment, 1 had 
ſome languid hope af paſſing the gulf unhurt, ond tine 
mg a ſet:lement at the bottom. Niy tate, however, was 
othcrvw:iic determined: for the child, in a f, of trownrde 
neſs and anger, daſhed the ſpoon cut of the hand of the 
nurſe; and after increvilile fatigue £ recovers the ation 
to which I had deſcended irom the doctor's wig. 

was once more copgratulating myſelf on an eſcape 
almaſt miraculous, when I was alurncd by the appeat- 
ance of a barber, with all the dreadiul appiratus 
his trade. 1 toon found that the perſon wiivtc head £ 
had choſen ior an alylum was become dclirious, and 
that the hair was by tue phyſician's nder to be 1£:3uyed 
tor a bliſter. 

Here my cournge totally failed, and all my hopes 
forſeok me. It happened, however, that though I was 
entangled in the ſuds, yet I was depotired waturt upon 
the operator's ſhaving cloth; from whence, as he was 
ſhaving you this night, I geincd your ſhoulder, and 
have this moment crowled cut from the plnits „f your 
ſtock, which you have juſt taken off and lun upon this 
table. Whetizer this event be fortunate or un'ort unity 
time only can diicover: bur I ſtill hope to fad tome 
dwelling, where no comb ſhall ever enter, and no nat 
ſhall ever ſrratch; which neither pincers nor ravwu tall 
approach z where I ſhall paſs the einander of lic in 
perfect fecurity and repoic, amidit the miles of 1ourty 
and the proſuſion of plenty. 

At this hope ſo extravagant and ridiculous, uttered 
with fuch folenmiry of dictum and manner, I buric ine 
a fit of immoterate laughter that awaked me: but my 
mirth was inſtantly rcpreſfed by reflecting, that the lie 
of man is not Jets expozed to evil; and that ail his c- 
pectations of feevrity and happinets in temporal pe- 
iciſons, arc equally cuimerical and abſurd. | 


I am, SIR, your humble ſcrvant, 
Dok wire. 


* 
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No. CXX11. SATURDAY, JANUARY, 5. 


Tele hns d Peleus, cbm pauper & cxu! uterque, 
Projr.1t ampu las & ſeſquipedatin re! a, 

Si c rt cor [pe.tantis Eeltgilic q etela. Hor, 
Tragedians too liv by their t + to grieve: 

Peleus ud Tel-phus, ex1l'd d poor, 

For ei heir wellin an gigantic words: 

He hat wou'd he pe ators ſh re his grief, 

Met write not onl; well bu movingly. Ku$sCOMMONg 


ADNESS being occaſioned by cloſe and conti- 
nuch attention of the min to 2 fingle object, 
Shaketprare jolcioufly reproents the rcd ien of his 
crown to Wn: hits fo crucl and unnatural, as the purti- 
cu ar den wach has brought on the cUultract.on of 4.cary 
and which rb ually recws to his imagination, and 
mixcs it iel wi his or this idea, 
therclorc he breaks out abrupte) in e rourth Act: 
& No they commnut touch me tor comme: lam: king 
« melt. tHe belive: himicii io be rating recruits, 
and ceniuces the mability and untiultulueis oi fome of 
his faldiors: „ There's your preis money. That tele 
& low naniics his bow like a crow-keeper : draw me 2 
« clathier's yard. Look, look, a mouſe! ©: Peace 
EC pecice : this piece of toaſted cheete will do it.“ The 
act ot our puct is trancendent in thus mixing a paſſige 
Wit cven horilirgs on bt leique, Irongly expretiive 
th magncots ac 15 painting. Lear ludden!y thinks him- 
eſt in the fit!; „ there's my gauntiet---1'1 prove it on 
« giant: and that he has thot his arrow ſucceistuliy: 
«OW will flown barb! Pt” clout, i'th clout: hevw-ah y 
« give the word,” He then recollocts the tailchaod ang 
eruclty ot his davghters, and breahs out in tume path. 
tic refſectio as on his ol! ge, und un the tempelt to which 
he Was lo lately expotec: “ Ha! Gonerill, ha! Regan 
& They fla tered me like a dog, and told me had White 
© liairs on my beard, err the black one's were they... 
* Tut , a, and no, to every thing that 1 taid- ay 
H 3 * aud 
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&« and no too, was no good divinity, When the rain 
«© came to wet me once, and the wind to make me chat. 
« ter; when the thunder would not peace at my bilding 
« there I found em, there © ſmelt em out. Go to, 
tc they're not men of their words; they told me I was 
& every thing: tis a lie, I am not argue proof. The 
impotence of royalty to exempt its poſſeſſor, more than 
the meaneſt ſubject, from ſulfcring natural evils is here 
fincly hinted at. 

His friend and adherent Glo'ſter, having been latddy 
deprived of fight, enquires if the voice he hears is not 
the voice of the King; Lear inftantly catches the word, 


and replies with great quickne!s, 


Ay, try in ha king: 

When 1 do Rare, ſee how the {ubjet qu kes! 

I pardon that man's lie. What was thy cauſe ? 
Adultery ! no thou ſhalt not dic: die for adultcry? 


He then makes ſome very ſevere reflections on the hypo- 
crify of I-wd and abanduned women, and adds, “ Fir, fie, 
« flieg pah, pah; Give me an ounce of chet, good apo- 
ec thecary, to fweeten my imagination: and as every ob- 
ect ſeems to be preſent tothe eyes of the lunatic, h thinks 
he pays for the drug: there's money tor the. !”” Very 
ſtrong and lively alſo is the imagery in a tucceeding 
ſpeech, where he thinks himfel? viewing his ſubjects 
puniſhed by the proper officer : 


Thou raſcal bedel, hold thy bloody hend: 

Why doſt thou lach that whore ? ſtrip thy own back 
Thou hotly lufi*ſt to ue her in chat kind 

For which thou whiip'ft her! 


This circumſtance leads him to reflect on the cficacy of 

rank and power, to conceal and palliate profligacy and 

injuſtice; and this fine ſatire is couched in two diſierent 

metaphors, that are carried on with much propriety and 
e: 


Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appcer; | 
Robes and furr'd g wns hide all. Plate fa with golds 
A 
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And the tron lan e of juftice hartleſs bre ks; 
Arm it in ages, a pi my firaw doth pi reit. 


We are moved to find that Lear has ſome faint Know- 
lege of his ol and faithful courtier. 


If thou wilt werp my ſort nes t ke my eyes. | 
I know :hcc well e:ough; thy name is Clo'ſter z 


The advice he then gives him is very afiecting: 


Thou m ſt be patient; wr c me cry ing hither? 
Thou k nod te brit im that se Imell the air 
We aule and cry 
When we arc born, we cry that we are come 
To th:s great ſtage ©; fools! 


This tender complaint of the miſcries of human life bears 
ſo e:27t a relemblince with the tollowing pallage of Lu- 
ere ius, that I cannot lorocar tranicribing it: 


Vagitique locum 14gubri c mplet, u equum eſt 
Cu: tentum in vita eite: tran ne malorum. 


Tien with diſtrefstelcries he fills the oom, 
Too ſu:c preſag s of his zuturd doom. Davor x. 


It is not to be imagined that our author copied from 
the Roman; on uch a fubject it is almoit inpoinble but 
that two perſons of genius and feniibility muſt feel and 
think alle. Lear drops his mouralitics and meditates 
revenge: 


It were a de ic te ſt:atagem o ſhoe 

A troop of toric sich felt. I'll p.t't in proof; 
And when I've ſtol'u upon thetic ſon's-in-law, 
Then kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill, 


Theexpedicnt is well ſuited to the charaRer of a lunatic 
and the frequent repetitions of the word © kill,” forcibly 
repreſent his rage and deſire of revenge, and muit affect an 
intelligent audience at once with pity and terror. At 
this initant Cordelia ſen s one of her attendants to 
her father from tlic danger with which hc is threatencd 
by her filters ; the wretched King is ſo accuſtomed to 
| mic) 
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miſery, and ſo hopeleſs of ſuccour, that when the met. 
ſenger offcrs to lcad him out, he unagincs him: ſeli taken 
captive and moitally wounded : 


Noreicue? wla'! 1 pri oner ? TIT -m e'en 

The nat*ral fool of ort ne: uſe me wil, 

You il:all ha er.nſom. lei me have urgcons; 
1 am cut to the brain ; 


Cordelia at length arrives; an opigte is adminiſtered 
to the king, to calm the agouirs and agitations of his 
mind; a moſt intereſting interview en{ucs between this 
daughter that was ſo unjuſtly ſuſpected of diaficction, 
and the raſh and miſtaken tather. Lear, during his 
ſlumber, has been arrayed in regal apparel, and is brought 
upon the ſt ige in a chair, not recovere' trom his ance. 
I know not a ipeech more truly patlictic than that of 
Cordelia waen {he firſt ſces him: 


Had von not teen their father, theſe white flakes 
Did challenge pity fthem. Was bis a face 
10 be expos'd a,aink tuc warring winds ? 


The drcadfulnc's of that ni zut 15 expreſſod by 2 circum. 
ſtance of great humanity; tor whuch bind of ftrokes 
Shakeſpeare is as eminent as for his poctry : 

My very enem dog, 

Though be had bit me ſhoul h ve ſt od ha- niche 

Againtt my fire. And watt thou tam, poor faster 

10 hovcl te. with tu inc, ndr uss toilom, 


In fort and nuit ftraw, 


Lear begins to awake; but his imagination is ſtil] diſ- 
tempered, and his pain exquilite z 


You do me wrong to take me out 0'th' grave. 
Thou art a foul in blits; but I am ond 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mint wh cars 


Do icald like molten lead 


When Cordelia in great affiiction 2f;s him if he knows 
her, he ICS 


You 


„ E Fr 


2 


fo 
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You are a ſpirit, I know ; when dd you dic ? 


This reply heightens her diſtreſs 3 but his ſenſi nlity 
decinnin t roturn, ſhe kneris to hun, and begs h18 
bene ict 50. 1 1 I have no readers that can perule 
Ks anſfricy withou: tears: : 


r y do no mock me: 
I ama very fool, ſo d old man, 
Fourſcor- and ipod; and to cal plaalys 
I fcar I am not in my perle mud. 
Methi ks I mould no 90 2 d know t s manz 
I I am du tlul: for t'm wotaly 1 nora 
Maat place t is . — Do vet]; at me; 
Frs Il ma men, It ink t is lady 
To be my c id Curd la, —— 


The humility, calmneſs, and ſedateneſs of this ſye och, 
oppolcd to the former rage and in ligaat:on of Lear, 18 
fuely calculs ed to excite Comma 15 Struck with 
the rememLrance of the m/w ius iu picion he had che- 
riſhed aainft this ta ourité and tend dau zuter, the poor 


ald mam intent s her “ not o S 48150 tells! her that 

mne hes prep red p in for hin, he is ready to drink 

S 1:3 tur I know," s 1. « yOu d not, you cannot 
1 * 

65 


=) alter ay Cl uct ul. ge " "00; your Thi ters have 

done me much wrong, of which 1 ha wc tome tamt re- 
* membrance: you liave tome cane to hate me, they have 
= none." Being told that he is not in France, but in 
hi; ow, kingdom, lic anſwers hall. ly, and in Connection 
Wit tina j-4 ang 101 Walch T hve be tore in tut d oily 
< Do not abu mind adds with a mecknels and 
contri ien that are very pa actic, © Pray now torget and 
forgive; 1: _ and fouliſh.*” 

Coriolis is nt alt & un: the lynentations of Lear ave 
extremcl:; ten for and N . g; and this acedent ia 0 
fevere and intuler ble, thi: ag un derived hun ot his 
iulcllect, volt Ca ee mel to be * — ung. 

aus laſt [porch as he lurvegs the 0A , conſis of fuck 
lim, bc . 45 — Ja loro dictate: 7 


Why 
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Why ſhould a doe, a bore, a rat hve lf, 
And 


thou no bre h at all? Tron'ht come no more; 
Never, nc ver, never, never, necer / 


The heaving and ſwelling of his heart is deſcribed by u 
moſt expreſſive circumſtance: 


Pray vou undo this button, Think vou, S'r, 
Do vo: ſec .his ? Look on | er, lovk on er lips: 


I ſhall tranſiently obſerve, in concluſion of thele re- 
marks, that this drama is chargeable with confiderable 
imperfections. The plot of Edmund againkt his brother, 
which diſtracts the attention, and deſtroys the unity of the 
fable; the cruel and horrid extintiion of Gloticr's exe 
which ought not to be exhibit.d on the ſtage; the utter 
I bability of Gloſter's imaginin g, tough hund, that 


by 


he had leaped down Dover cliff; nd eme pages that 


are too turgid and full of ſtrained merapners ; ü 12ults 


which the warmeſt admirers of Saakoipcure will find it 
difficult to excuſc. I know nut, alſo, Whether the cru- 
elty of the daughters is not painted with circuniiances 
too ſavage and unnatural; for it is nat uſhcicat to Jays 
that this monſtrovs bar barity is founced on ſteric 
truth, it we recollect the juſt objervation o; Butlcauy 


Le vray peut quelquef is n'eirc p SWN am le le. 
Some truths may be z00 flreng oe believed, Som, 


TUESDAY, 


Look there, look there=—— [dies. 


Es. 


AY, 
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Im proter.. 
Fron e pete: lage maritum. Hos. 


The maid whom nov vou court in vaing 
Will quickly run in q eit of man. 


HAVE before remarked, that “e to abſtain from the 
I apacarance of evil, 15 a precept in that law, winch 
his every ch wacteriſtic of Divinity; and I have in more 
taaa unc of theft papers, endeavoured to entorce the prac- 
tice of it, by an illustration of its excellence and im- 
Pc ance. . k 
Circuratances have been admitted as evidences of 
guilt, cven nen death has been the contequence of con- 
viction; and a conduct by which evil is ftrongly unplied 
bs little leſs per.cluus than that by which it is expreiſed. 
With reſpect to lecicty, as far as it can be influenced by 
example, the eilect oi both is the tame; for every man 
eacourages tlie prattice of that vice nich he commits 
in appearance, though he avoids it in tact : and with 
relpect 10 the inndtwiäual, as the eltecin ot the world is 
2 motive to viriuc only 1013 powertul than the appruba- 
tion o Conicicnce, he who kauws that he is already de- 
graded by the imputat zon of guilt, will find huntelt half 
diizrmed wen he is allailed by templation: and as he 
will have leis to loſe, he will, indeed be lets di:poled to 
ri, Of che fta, whole levity is molt likely to pro- 
rose cenie, it is cmmently true, that the lols ot cha- 
racer by imoru lence frequently duces tac loſs of 
vutue ; the luties tacreiorc, ſhould be proportionably 
circumſpect; as io thuie, in waom tully is moit likety 
to terminate in gullt, it is certainly of moſt unportance 
to be wil. | 
This 1aljeRt has irrefiltibly obtruded itſelſ upon my 
mind in the ſilent hour of meditation, becauſe, as often 
az I have reviewed the ſcenes in which I have mixed 
anong the buiy and the gay, I have oblerved that a de- 
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pravity of manners, a licentious extravagance of dreg 
and behaviour, are become almoſt univerizl; virtue 
ems ambitious of a reſemblance to vice, as vice 
glories in the deformities hien the has been wſcd 
to hide. 

A decent timility and modeſt reſerve hive been always 
conſidered as auxiharics to heuuty; but an air cf diſlo- 
Jute boldneſs is now affected by ail who cod be thonght 

aceful or polite : challity, nich ud :v be diicovered 
in every gelture and every lock, is now retired to the 
breaſt, and is found only by thote who inte its dettruce 
tion; as 2a general when the town is furrein ered retieats 
to the citailcl, winch is always leis capable of deience, 
when the outworks are paileticd by the cnony. 

There is now little appare. t diffeience bet worn the 
virgin and the proftituce: if they ae not crlatwike 
known, they may ſhare the box and the drawing room 
without diſtinction. The ſame taflion wi ct: takes 
away they ve:l of modelty, will nec tui conc] - 
neſs; and honour and mame will jote ther intivence, 
becauie they will no longer diftinguiſh viroue trom vice, 
General cuſtom, perhaps, may be thourhi an cficctual 
ſecurity againit genera! ceniure 3 but it will not always 
Jull the tuſpicions ot jetlouſy ; wor can it farnilarie 
any beauty without deſtroying its milucnce, or enimnſh 
the prerogatives of a hHufband withuut voiicktiiny his - 
tachment to his wife. 

The cxce's of every made may be Cclined withort 
remarkable fingularity ; and the ladies, who ſhould vin 
dare to be ſingular in the prolent decem of tutte would 
propotionably increae their power aud cu their hap- 
Pincts. 

I know that in the vanity and the preſumption af 
youth, it is common to allcage the contciouline,s oi te 
nocenca, as a reaton tor the contempt of £ nr; and 2 
licence, not only tor every ireulon, but jor every tw cur 
except the laſt. I his conhdence can, periaps, oily be 
repreſſed by a ſenſe of danger: and as the porions whom 
I with to warn, are molt impatient of deciamation, aud 


molt ſuſceptible of pity, I will addrels them in a Ways 
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the events will not only illuſtrate but imp:cfs 


and I hope 
the ept which they contain. 
avilla, juſt as ſhe had entered her fourteenth year, 


was leſt an orphan to the care of her mother, in ſuch 
circun auccs as diſappunted all the hopes which ber 
education had encouriged. Hr fathr, who lived in 
great elegance upon the f. lary of a place at court, died 
ſuddenly without having made any provition t. xr hits fa- 
mily, except an annuity of one hundred putts, which 
he had purchaled for his wife with part of her marriage 
portion ; nor was he polleiſ.d of any property, except 
the furniture of a large haule in one Of the Now iquaress 
an equipage, a few i wels, and tome plate. 

The greater part of rhe furniture aid the equipage 
were ſol to puy his dehte; the jewels, winch were not 

of great value, and forme uſcful proces of the plate, 
were reeveld z and Flavia removed with her mother 
into lol, ings. 

But notwitliſlan ling his change in their circumſtances, 
they did not immediately loſe their rank. They were 
lili viſiced by 2 numerous and polite acquaintance; and 
though No grativze their pride by alluming dhe ap- 
pcarance Piiys and rather iniu.ted than aileviatcd 
their «i! ref by the whine of counde!: noc, a. ad miau e 
comparizun of whit they had let wal witit they pol- 
ted ; yet tram others they weic continually recon 
preſents, which ſtili enabled than to live with a gen. * 
ugality; they were iti confidercd as people of asc, 
and ticalcc by a lower clas with didant 
rel hast. 

Flaviliha :' ms cor inued to move in a ſphere to which 
ſue had no claim; De was p<rptul uly ſurrounded with 
tiegance aud tplen lor, which the caprice of others, like 
the rod of an Cle h. mer, coul J. FA Fate in a4 momaen* 7 
aud leave her to regret the loss of e13j; oyinents, which the 
could neither hope to b ain nor ceaicto deſuce. Of rhis, 
however, Flavilla had no dread. Sho was remarkably tall 
lor her age, and was cel brated not only ſorherbeauty but 

wit tack qualifications ſince conkhAcred, ot only us it 
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curing whatever ſhe enjoyed by the favour of others, but 
as a pledge of poſſeſſing, them in her own right by an 
advantageous marriage. Thus the viſion that danced 
before her, derived ſtability from the very vanity which 
it flattercd : and ſhe had as little apprehenſion of diſtreſs, 
as diffidence of her own power to pleaſe. 

Thcre was a faſhioflable Iovity in her carriage and 
diſcourie, which her mother, who Knew the danger of 
her ſituation, laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with an- 

er, ſomctimes with tears, but always without ſucceſs. 

lavilla was ever ready to antwer, that ſhe neither did or 
ſaid any thing of which ihe had reaton to be aſhamed ; and 
therefore did not know w {he ſhould be zeſtrained, ex- 
cept in mere courtely to envy, whom it was an honour 
to provokr, or to ſander, whom it was a diigrace to 
fear. In proportion as Flavilla was mere flattered and 
careſſed, the influence of her mother becaric leis: and 
though ſhe always ticued har with reſp. et from a point 
of good breeding, yet ſhe !ecretly deipiled her maxums 
and applauded her own concuct, | 

Flavilla at cightecn was a celebrated toaſt ; and among 
other pay viſitants who frequented her tea-table, was 
Clodio, a young baroact, ho had juſt taken poſſeſſion 
of his title and eſtate. There were many paticulars in 
Clodio's behaviour, which eacuuroged Flavilla to hope 
that ſhe ſhould obtain lum tor a huſband : but the tut- 
fered his aſſiduitics with ſuch apparent pleaſure, and his 
familinrities with io little reterve, that he ſoon ventured 
to diicicic his intention, and make her what he thought 
a very gener propot:. ot another kud : but whatever 
were lic artiſice Wich which it was introduced, or the 
tern in which it ws made, Flavilla rjcabadl ot with 
the utmeſt indignatlen andi Gitdain, Clodio, who, not- 
withſtanding his youth, kad long known and oſten 
practuvd he arts of ſeduction, gave way to the ſtorm, 
threw hin:{iclt at her feet, imputed his offence to the 
phrenzy of luis paſſion, flatter.d her pride by the mot 
abject tubmillion and extravagant pralle, intreated her 
pardon, aggravatcd his crime, but made no mention of 
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by marriage. This particular, which Fla- 

villa did not fail to remark, ought to have determined 
her to admit him no more: but her vanity and her am- 
bition were ſtill pre dominant, ſac ſtill hoped to ſucceed 
in her project, Clo.lio's off-nce was tacitly forgiven, his 
viſits were permitted, his {ainiliarities were again luffer- 
ed, and his hopes revived. He had long entertained an 
inion that he loved him, in which, however, it is 
probable, that his own Vany an her mducretion con- 
curred to deceive him; but tis opinion, though it im- 
plied the ſtrongeſt obligat ton to ticat her with gencroſity 
and ten dernels, only determined him again to attempt 
her ruin, as it encouraged him with 2 probability of tuc- 
ces Having, therctore, reiolved to obtain her as 2 
miſtreſs, or at once to give lar up, he thought he had 
little more to do, than to convince her that he had taken 
ſuch a resolution, juſtity it by luine plauüble ſophiſtry, 
and g. ve her eme time to c berate upon a final deter- 
mination, With this view, he went a ſhort journey 
into the country; having put 4 letter into her hand at 
parting, in which he 2cquaintcd her, 4 That he had 
« often retlect-d, with incxretfil e regret, upon her re- 
« ſentment of his conduct in a late initance ; but that the 
« delicacy and the ardour of huis affection were mfupera- 
« bi: obitacles to his marriage; that where there was 
« no liherty, there could be no happineſs: that he 
« ſhoald become indlitterent to the endearmants of love, 
& when they could no longer he diſtingu. ſned from the 
% ofticioulncts of duty: that while they were happy in 
« the polloſſion of chen other, it would be abturd to 
« ſuppoſe they would part ; and that if this happineſs 
* ſhould ceaſe, it would, not ouly enſure but aggravate 
« their miſcry to be inteparably united: thut this event 
« was leis probable, in proportiun as their cohabitation 
& was voluntary; but that he would make tuch provi- 
4% ſion for her upon the contungeacy, as a wife would 
* expcct upon lus death. Ic coiijured her not to deter- 
mine under the influence of prejudice and cuſtom, but 


** accordiag to the laws ot rcaſon and nature. Aſter 
mature deliberation,” ſaid he, © remember that the 
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« whole value of my life depends upon your will, 1 
« do not requeſt an explicit conent, with whatever 
& tranſport I might bchold the lovely confuhon which 
« jt might produce. I ſhall attend you in a tew days, 
« with the anxiety, though not with the guilt, of a 
«& criminal who waits for the derifion of his judge. If 
„ my viſit is admitted, we will never part; it it is re- 
« jected, I can never fee you nure.”” 


— — 
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W th heedleſs fret on fires you go, 
That hid in rea hero s aſhes glows 


LAVILLA had too much underſtanding as well as 

virtue, to deliberate a moment upon this pro polal. 
Se gave immediate orders that Clodio ſhov1d be admit- 
ted no more. But his letter was a temptation to gratify 
her vanity, which fc could not refit ; the ſhewed it firſt 
to her mother and then to he whole circle of her female 
acquaintance, wi h all the exultation of 2 hero wio ex- 
poſes a vanquiſhed enemy at the wneels of his ch4r.0t in 
a triumph; ſhe contilered it as an inditputable evilence 
of her viriue, as a reproct of all who lud dared to cen- 
ſure the levity of her conduct, and a licence to continue 
it without apology or reſtraint. 

It happened that Flavilia, ſoon after this accident, 
was ſeen in one of the boxes at the playhouſe by Mer- 
cator, a young gentleman who had juſt returned trom 
his firſt voyage 2s captain of a large ſhip in the Levant 
trade, which had bceu purchaicd tor hun by his father, 
whole fortune enabled him to make a genteel proviſion 
for five ſons, of whom Mercator was the youngelt, and 
who expected to ſhare his eſtate, which was perional in 
equal proportions at his death, 

Mercator 
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Nercator was captivated with her beauty, but diſcou- 
raged by the ſplon lor of her appearance, and the rank cf 
her company. lc was urged rather by curiofity than 

to enquire who ſhe was; and he foon gained fuch 
a knowledge of hier crcumftances, as relieved him from 
deſpair. 

As he knew not how to ge: admiſſion to her company, 
and had no deſien upon her virtue, he wrote in the firtt 
ardour of his patiion to her mother; giving a taithtul ac- 
count of his tortune and dependence, and intreating that 
he might be permitted to vitt Flavilla as a candidate fur 
her aſſetion. The old lady atter having mace fome en- 
quiries, by wich the account that Mercatur had given 
her was confirmed, 1ent him an invitation and received 
his firſt viſit alone. She told him, chat as Flavilla had 
no fortune, and as a confiterable part of his own was 
dependent upon his father's will, it would be extremly 
imprudent to en:ilanger the diſappointment of his expecta- 


tions, by a marriage which would make it more neceltary 


that they ſhould be fulnild; that he ought therefore 10 
obtain his fathar's conſt, bY tore any other ſtep was ta- 
ken, left he ſhould be enibarratied by engagements which 
young pericns ſmoſt inſenſibly contract, hoe compla- 
ecncy in cach other is continually gaining ſtrength 
frequent viſiis and converiation. To this conn, 
falutary aud perplexing, Mercator was hctiaiing what 
to reply, wien Flavilla came in, an accident which he 
was now only tolicitous to improve. Flavilla was not 
diptented cither with his perion or his addreſs; the 
frankneſs d gaicty of her diſpoſition ſoon made him 
torge! thit he was a ſtranger: a converſation commene 
ced, during which they became yet more pleaſed with 
each other; and having thus ſurmounted the difficulty of 
a firſt vitit, he thought no more of the old lady, as he be- 
liered her auſpices were not neceſſary to his ſucceſs. 
His viſits were often rep-ated, and he became eve 
more impatient of delay: he preſſed his ſuit with 
that contagious ardour, which is caught at every glance, 
and produces the conſent which it ſolicits. At tie (ame 


ume, indeed, a thought of his father would intervene ; 
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but being determined to gratily his wiſhes at all events, 
he concluded with a ſagacity almoſt univerial on thele 
occaſions, that of two evils, to marry without his con- 
ſent was lels, than to marry againk it; and one evenings 
after the lovers had ſpent the aſternoon by themſelves, 
they went out in a kind of frolic, which Mercator had 

opoſed in the vehemence of his paſhton, and to which 
Flarilla had conſented in the giddineſs of her indiſcretion, 
and were married at May Fair. 

In the firlt interval of recolle ion aſter this precipitate 
ſep, Mercator cunſidered, that he cught to be the firſt 
who acquainted his father of the new alliance which had 
been made in his famiy: bit as he had not fortitude 
enough to do it in per:ior, hi expretied it in the beſt 
terms he could conceive by a letter; and after fuch an 
apology for his conduct as he had been uſcd to make 
to himtelf, he requeſted that he might be permitted to 
preſent his wife tor the puren al bencdiction, which alone 
was wanting to complete his tchcity. | 

The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot better 
expreſs than in the ſathionable phraſe which has been 
contrived to palliate falſe principl-s aud diſſolute manners, 
had been a guy man, and was well »cquainted with the 
town. He had often heard I IE villa toaſted by rakes of 
quality, and had often ſcen her at public places. Her 
beauty and her dependence, the gaicty of her dreis, the 
multitude of her admirers, the l-vity of her conduct, and 
all the circumſtances of her ſituation, hat concurred to 
render her character ſuſpected; and he was diſpoſed to 
judge of it with vet leis charity when the had offended 
him by mourning his ſon, whom he conidered as diſ- 
grace and impuveritiied, and whote nastertune, as it was 
uwretricvable, he relolved not to alleviate, but increale ; 
a reſolution, by which tathers, who have fooliſh and diſ- 
obedient ſons, uſually diſplay their own kindneſs and 
wiſlom. As ſoon as he had read Mercator's letter, he 
curſed him for a fool, who had been gulled by the arti- 
fices of a trumpet to ſcrecn her from public infamy by 
fathering her children, and ſecure her from a priſon by 
appropriating her debts, In zn anſwer to his Jetter, 
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which he wrote only to gratify his reſentment, he told 
him, that „ if he had taken Flavilla into Keeping, he 
« would have overlooked it; and if her extravagance 
« had diſtreſſed him, he would have ſatisfied his cre- 
ditors ; but that his marriage was not to be forgivenz 
« that he ſhould never have another ſhilling of his money z 
« and that he was determined to ſec hun no more. 
Mercator, who was more provoked by this outrage than 
grieved at his lots, diidained to reply; and believing 
that he had now mo't rcaton to be offended, could not be 
riuaded to ſolicit a reconciliation. 

He hircd a genteel apartment for his wife of an up- 
holiterer, who, with a view to let lodgings, had taken 
and furaiſhed a large houte near Leicelter-fickls, and in 
about two months left her to make another voyage. 

He had reccive viſits of congratulation from her nu- 
merous acquaintance, and had returned them as a pledge 
of his dehre that they thould be repeated. But a re- 
membrance of the gay mul:itude, which While he was 
at home had flattered his vanity, as ſoon as he was ab- 
ſent alarmed his ſuſpicion: he had, inlecd, no particular 
cauſe of jcalouly 5 but his anxiety aroſe merely from a 
ſenſe of the temptation to which ſhe was expoſed, and 
the impoſſibility of his ſupcrintending her conduct. 

In the mean time Flaville continued to flutter round 
the ſame giddy circle, in which ſhe had ſhone fo long ; 
the number of her viſitants was rather increaſed than di- 
miniſh2d, the gen: Icmen attended with yet greater aſſidu- 
ity, and ſhe continued to encuurage their civilities by the 
fame indiſcreet familiarity: ſhe was one night at the 
maiquerade, and another at an opera: ſometimes at a 
rout, and tometimes rambling with a party of pleaſure 
in ſhort excurſions from town ; ſhe came home ſometimes 
at midnight, ſomctimes in the morning, and ſometimes 
the was abſent ſcreral nights together. 

This conduct was the cauſe of much ſpeculation and 
uneafincſs to the good man and woman of the houſe. 
At firſt they ſuſpected that Flavilla was no better than 
a woman of plcaſure ; and that the perſon who had 
hized the lodging for her as his wife, and had dilappenr- 
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ed upon on of a voyage to ſea, had been employel 
to impoſe up m them, by concealing her character, in 
order to obtain fuch accommodation for her as ſhe could 


not fo ealily have procured if it had been known: but 


as theſ: ſulpicio s made them watch ul and nquiſi ive, 
they Don ducorered, that ma y ladies by whom ſhe was 
viſited were of god choritter and faſhion. Her conduct, 
however, \upp->lmg her to be a wite, was ſtil! incxcu ble, 
and ſtill endangered their credit and ſubſiſtence; hin s 
were often dropped by the neighbours to the ditadvamage 
of her character ; and an <Jterly maiden lady, who lo.iged 


in the ſecond flo r. given warning z the family was 
diſturbed at all hows in the night, and the door was 
crouded all day with m.i{faves and vititan's to Flayilla, 
One day, there fore, th goud woman t ok em ophor— 
tunity to remonſtrate, though in the mort diſtant and 
reſpectful terms, and with the utmoſt d fi enge and 
caution. She told Flaviiia, „ that the was a fine voung 
6 lady, that hier huſbend was abroad, that the bebt a 
& great deal af comp ny, and that the wort! was c o- 
&«& riaus z ſhe wiſh. that Jets occaſion tor feandal was 
* given; and hoped to be excuſed the liberty thc had 
ac taken, as ſhe mgnt be ruined Ly thole flanlers wich 
& could hive ro influence upon the great, and winch, 
te therefore, they were not jolicitous to avoid.“ Ts 
al lreis, htuwever ambiguous, and however gentle, vis 
eably uni rtoud and fierculy reſented. Flavilin, round 
of her virive, and inhatient of coutroul, would have 
deſpiſed the countel of 2 philoſopher, if it had implied 
an impcachment ot her conuntt ;; before a pericn fo much 
her itcrior, tuerrfore, the was under no reftraint ; the 
anſwered with a mixture of comempt and indignation, 
that . thuſe only who did not know her would dare to 


« take zny liberty with her character; and warned her 


« to prop? gat no 1candatous report at her peril.” Fla- 
villa immedliztely rote from her feat, and the woman 
departed wii heut reply, though ſhe was icarce leſs of- 
fendled than her I dger, and trom that moment the de- 
term. nc whin lecator returned to give him warning. 

Nercaror's voyage was proipecrous; and after an ab- 
ſence of abut ten molttis he came back. The womans 
o 
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to whom her huſband left the whole management of her 
lodgin gs, and who perſiſted in her purpole, ſoon found 
an opportunity to put it in cecution. Mercator, as his 
art vt the contract had been punRualiy fulfilled, thought 
b hal ſome caule to be dich, and inſiſted to know 
her reaſons for compciling him t. leave her houſe. Theſe 
his hoſtels, who was indecd a triendly woman, was v 
unwilling to give; and as he perceived that ſhe evaded 
his qucition, he became more lol. ci us to obtain an 
anfwer. Aſter much hefication, which perhaps had a 
worſe effect than any tale which mali ce could have in- 
| vented, ſhe told him, that „ Madam kept a great deal 
« of company, end often ſtaid out very late; that ſhe 
had always been uſcd to quict and regularity ; and 
% was determined to let her apartment to tome perion in 
« a more priva e tation. 
At this account Mercator changed countenance; for 
he inferred from it juſt as much more than truth, as he 
believed it to be lets. After ſome moments of tuſpenſe 
| he conjured her to conceal nothing from him, with an 
| emotion which convinced her that ſhe had already ſaid 
too much. She then atſure4 him, that „ he had no 
| © reaton to be alarmed; tor that the had no exception 
* to his lady, but thoſe gaicties which her ſtation and 
„the faſhion ſufficiently authorized. Mercator's ſuſ- 
| picions, however, wer: net wholly removed; and he 
began to think he had tound 2 contidant whom it would 
be his intereſt to truſt: he, thercfote, in the folly of his 
__ Falouly, confeſled, „ that he had ſome doubts concern- 
„ing his wite, which it was of the utmoſt importance 
| to his honour and his peace to revive : he intreated 
that he might continue in the apartment another year: 
| | “e that, as he ſhould again leave the Kingdom in a thort 
« time, ſhe would luffer no incident, which might con- 
| 00 firm either his hopes or his tears, to eſcape her notice 
| « m his ablence; and that at his return the would give 
| him ſuch an account as would at leaf deliver him from 
[ the torment of ſuipenſc, and determine his future 
— 1 conduct. ä 
| There is no ſophiſtry more general than that by which 
we juſtify a buly and ſcrupulous enquiry after —_— 
| w 
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which to diſcover is to be wretched without hope of 
redreſs; and no iervice to which others are fo eaſily en- 
gaged as to aſſiſt in the ſearch. To communicate ſuſ- 
picions of matrimonial in fidelity, elpccially io a huſband, 
is, by a ſtrange mixture of folly and malignity, deemed 
not only an as of juſtice hut of friendſhip; though it is 
too late to prevent an evil, which, whatever be its 
guilt, can Akute wretchedneis only in proportion as it 
1s known. It is no wonder, therefore, that the general 
kindneſs of Mercator's confitant was on this occaſion 
overborne; ſhe was flattered by the truſt that had been 
placed in her, and the = with which the was in- 
veſted ; ſhe conſented to Mercatur's propotal, and pro- 
miſed, th-t ſhe would with the utmoſt fidelity exccute 
her commiſſion. 

Mercator, however, conccaled his ſuſpicions from his 
wife; and, indeed, in her pretence they were forgotten, 
Her manner of life he began jerionſly to diſapprove ; but 
being well acquainted with her temper, in which great 
ſweetnels was blended with a high ipirit, he would not 
embitter the pleature of a ſhort ſtay by altercation, chi- 
ding, and tcars: but when her mind was melted into 
tendernefs at his departure, he claſped her in an eckacy 
of fonineſs to his — and intreated her to bchave 
with reſerve and circum{pectionz “ becauſe,”* ſaid he, 
« I know that my father keeps a watchtul eye upon your 
e conduct, which may, therefore, confirm or remove 
his diſpleaſure, and cither intorcept or beſtow tuch an 
« jncreale of my fortune as will prevent the pargs of 
« ſeparation which mutt othicrwite io often return, and 
« in a ſhort time unice us to part no more To this 
caution ſhe had then no power to reply; and they parted 
with mutual proteſtations o unaltcrable lovc. 
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Uxorum, Poſtume, du is? 
Dic qua Tihphone, q bus exagiiare colubris ? Juv. 


A fober man, like thee, to change his I. fe! 
What fury could poilels thee with a witc? DrvYDEN. 


LAVILLA, ſoon after ſhe was thus left in a kind 
ot wiilowhoud a ſecond time, found herfclt with 
child; and within ſomewhat leſs than eight months atter 
Mercator s return from his firit voyage, ſhe happened 
to ſtumble as ſhe was going up ſtairs, and being umme- 
diatcly taken ill was brought to bed before tne next 
morning. Ihe child, though its birth had been preci- 
p:tated more than a month, was not remarkabiy tmall, 
nor had any infirmily which endangered its lite. 

It was now neceſſary, that the vigils of whilſt and the 
tumults of balls and viſits ſhould, tor à while, be ſul- 
pended; and in this interval of languor and retirement 
Flavilla firſt became thoughtful. She often reflected 
upon Mercator's caution when they laſt parted, which 
had made an indelible imprefſion upon her mind, though 
it had produced no alteration in her conduct: notwith- 
ſanding the manner in which it was expreſſed, and the 
reatun upon which it was founded, ſhe began to fear 
that it might have been ſecretly prompted by jcalouiy. 
The birth, theretore, of her firſt child in his abſence, 
at a time when, if it had not been premature, it could 
not p ilibly have been his, was an accident which greatly 
alarmed her: but there was yet another, for which it 
was still leis in her power to account, and which, there- 
fore, alarmed her till more, 

It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe received 
from a lady who fat next her at an opera, and whom the 
had never ſcen before, introduced a converiation, which 
ſo much delighted her, that the gave her a preſſing in- 
vitation to viſit her: this invitation was accepted, and 
ma few days the viſit was paid. Flavilia was not lefs 
plcaſed 
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leaſed at the ſecond interview, than ſhe had been at the 


: and without making any other enquiry concerning 
the lady than where ſhe lived, took the firſt opportunity 
to wait on her. The apartment in which ſhe was re- 
ceived was the ground floor of an elegant houſe, at a 
{mall diſtance from St. James's. It happened that Fla- 
villa was placed ncar the window; and a party of the 
horſe guards riding through the ftreet, the ex3eRcd to 
fee ſome of the royal family, and haſtily threw up the 
faſh. A g-nileman who was paſſing by at the ſane in- 
tant, turne about at the noiſe of the window, and 
Flavilla no fooner fave his face than ſhe knew him to be 


the father of Mercator. Attor looking firit ſtedtaſtly at 


her, and chen glancing; his eye at the lady whom ſhe was 
viliting, he affected a comemptuous ſncer and went on, 
Flavilla, who had been thrown into ſome ceniuſien, by the 
ludden and unexpecteii Hh nt a prrion whom the knew 
conſidered her as the diigracc of his tanily and the rain 
ot his child, now changed countenance, and hifiily e- 
tired to another part of the room: the was touched both 
with grief and anger at this filent infult, of which, how- 
ever, ſhe did not then tulpert the cauſe, It is, indeed 
probable, thut the father oi Mercatur would no where 

ve looked upon her with complacency ; but as toon as 
he law her companion, he recouteted that the was the 
favourite mifrec!s of va old courticr, ond that this was 
the houſc in which ke kept her in grew! tp Kndor, though 
the had been by turns à profiiture to nuns others. It 
happencd that I alla, toon ator this accident, diſco- 
vered the character of ner nvw, acquaintance z and never 
remembered by whom flc had been ſcen in her companys 
without the utmolteegret and apprebenſion, 

She now Wale to move in 2 leis circle, and with 
more circumſpect ion. In the mean time her tile bey, 
whom the tack l-d, grow very falt ; and it could no longer 
be known by hs app<.rance, that he had been born to 
foon. IIis moth x irequiwuitiy gazed at him till her eyes 
overflowed w:th t re; and though her ꝓleaſures were 
now become domoilic, vi lie teared loit that which had 
produced Swwd duituy theme Aiter loch * 
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from its father ; believing it ent to pre 
clots, wit, Spe it end 


every one would have reaſon to conclude, that 
hom the he Aung Gs caring 
been true. 

Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, and her little 
boy was fix months old, when Mercator returned, She 
received him with joy, indeed, but it was mixed —— 


viſible contuſion ; their merting was more tender but on 


her part it was leſs checrtul ; ſhe ſmiled with inexpreſ- 


al 
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he was a worthy gentleman, and, indeed, cught to know 
them. She then told him, „that the child was burn 
« within leſs than eight months after his laſt return 
« from abroad ; that it was ſaid to have come before 
« its time, but that having preſſed to ite it ſhe was 
© refuſed.” This, indeed, was truc, and confirmed the 
good woman in her ſuſpicion ; for Flavilla, who had ſtill 
reſcnicd the freedom which ſhe hid taken in her remon- 
ſtrance, had kept her at a great diſtance : and the fer. 
vants, to gratity the miſtreſs, treated her with the ut- 
maſt infol-uce and contempt. 

At this relation Mercator turned pale. He now re- 
collected, that his qucſtion concerning the child's birth 
had been evaded ; and concluded, that he had been ſhed- 
ding tears of tendernels and joy over a trumpet and a 
baſtard, who had robbed him of his patrimony, lis ho- 
neur, and his peace. He ftarted up with the furious 
wildneſs of tudden phrenzy ; but the with great diiliculty 
prevailed upon hum not to leave the room. He fat down 
and remained ſome time motionleſs, with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, and his hands locked in each other. In 
proport iun as he believed his wife to be guilty, his ten- 
derneſs for his father revived z and he reſolved, with yet 
greuter zeal, to profecute his purpoſe of immecliatelh at- 
tempting a reconciliation. 

In this tate of contuhen and diftrcſs, he wont to the 
houte ; where he learned that his father had did carly 
in the morning, and that his relations were then aſſem- 
bled to read his will. Fulvius, a brother of N'crcator's 
mother, with whom he had always bern a {avourite, 
happening to paſs from one room to another, heard his 
voice. Hr accoſted him with great ardour ot tricudſhip ; 
und, ſoothing him wnh cxpreſſions of condolence and 
aife@ion, infiited to introduce him to the company. Xler— 
cator tacitly concnted: he was received at cast with 
civility by his brothers, and wutting down among them 
the will was read. He fecmec to Unten like the ret; 
but was, indeed, muſing over the ſtory which he had 
juſt licard, and Joſt in the ſpeculation of his ove wretch- 
cdnds. He waked as from a dream, when the voice cf 
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the perſon who bad becu reading was ſuſpended ; and 
finding that he could no longer contain himſclt, he ſtart ed 
ud and would have left the company. 

Of the will which had been read before him, he knew 
nothing: but his uncle believing that he was moved 
with grief an! reſentment at the manner im winch he 
had been mentioned in it, and the bequeſt only of a thil- 
ling, took him into another room; and, to apologize tor 
his father's unkinducſe, told him, that the reſentment 
« which he expreſſed at his marriage, was every day in- 
« creaſed by the conduct of his wife, whoſe character 
« was now become notoriouſly infamous; for that ſhe 


et had been ſeen at the lodgings of a known proſt tute, 


« with whom the appeared to be well acquainted. This 
account threw Merc2tur into another agony; from which 
he was, however, at length recovered by his uncle, who, 
as the only expedient by which he could retrieve his mis- 
fortune and ſooth his diſtreſs, propoicd that he ſhould no 
more return to his lodgings, but go home with him ; 
and that he would humniclt take tuch meaſures with his 
wife, as could ſcarce fail of inducing her to accept a ſe- 

arate maintenance, aſſume another name, and trouble 
kim no more. Mercator, in the bitternels of his atflic- 
tion, conſeuted to this propotal, and they went away 
together. 

Mercator, iu the mean time, was expected by Flavilla 
with the mott tender impatience. She had put her little 
boy to bed, and d corated a ſmall room in which 
had been uſed to ſup by themſelves, and which ſhe had 
ſhut up in his abſence ; ſhe counted the moments as they 
paſſed, and liſtened to every carriage and every ſtep that 
ſhe heard, Supper now was ready : her iuipaticnce was 
increaſed ; terror was at length mingled with regret, 
and her fondneſs was only bufied to afflit her : the 
withed, ſhe tœured, ſhe accuied, the apologized, and ſhe 
wept. In thr height of theſe eager expecta ions and this 
tender diſtreis, ſhe reccived a billet which Mercator had 
been perſuaded by his uncle to write, in which he up- 
braided her in the ſtrongeſt terms with abuling his con- 
fidencc and duhonovring h.s bed; © of this, he faid, 
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ce of a letter. The woman, as ſoon as ſhe had 


obtained this promile, ran up and communicated it to 


Flavilla; who, when ſhe had recov-red from the ſurprize 
and tumul: which it occaſioned, was ſupported in her 
bed, and in about halt an hour, after many efforts and 
many intervals, wrote a ſhort hilt; which was ſcaled 
and put into the hands of Fulvius. 
Fulvius immediately incloſed and diſpatched it by the 
, relolving that, in a queſtion to doubttul and of fuck 
importance, he would us farther interpoſe. Mercato:'s 
who the moment he cait his eye upon the letter knew 
both the hand and teal, after panting a few moments in 
ſuſpenſe, 20 lengtaà tore it open, and read theſe words : 
« Such has becn my fouy, that, perhaps, I ſnhould nor 
« he acquitted of guilt in any circumſtances, but thote 
« in which I Write, I do not, therefore, but for your 
« fake, wiſh them other than they arc. The dew in- 
« fant, whoſe birth has undone me, now lies dead at my 
« ſide, a victim to my inditcretion and your reſentment. 
« T am ſcarce able to guide my pen. But I moſt car- 
« neſtly entreat to ſce you, that you may at leaſt have 
« the latisfaction to hear mr attelt my innocence with 
“the laſt ſi h, and fcal our reconciliation on my lips, 
« while they arc vet feativle of the impretiion.”” 
Mercator, whom an carthquake would leis have af 
ſected than this letter, felt all his tenderncls revige in a 
moment, and ref. ted with unutterable anguith upon the 
raſuncis of his relcutment. At the thought of his dif. 
tance from Lom ton, he ſtarted as if he had felt a davergy 
in luis heart: he lifted up his eyes to heaven, with a lock 
that expre{ſ.4 at once an accutation of himſelf, and a 
petition for her; and then ruthing out of the hauf, 
without taking leave of any, or ordering a ſervant to 
attend him, he took pott horics at a naghbouring inn, 
and in 1:1; than ix hours was in Leiceſter-Helds. But 
notwithſtanding his tpced, he arrived too late; Flas illa 
had ſuffered tac laſt agony, and her eyes could behold 
him no more. Grict and dilappoutuurn: , remoric and 
delpair, now totally ſubverted his reaton. It became 
neeelfary te remove him by force from the body; and 
K 2 attcx 
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after a confinement of two years in a mad-houſe, he 

, on whoſe ſhal) re. 
LT IR oa Eee Tron: 
for, perhaps, it is in the power of no man in Mercator's 
circumſtances, to be leſs jealous than Mercator, 


—— 
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Steriles nec Jegit arcnas | 

Vt caneret paucis, meritque hoc pulvere verum. Luc. 
Canſt thou believe the vaſt eternal Mind 

Ws c'er to Syrts and Lybian ſands confin'd ? 
That he would chuſc this waſte, this barren ground, 
To teach the thin inhabitants around, | 

And leave his truth in wilds aud deſarts drown'd ? 


ined by departing from 
them ; that the aſſiſtance which we may derive from one 
another, is not equivalent to the evils which we have to 
fear; that the kindneſs of a few is over-balanced by the 
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ſome time an opportunity of retreat. Many, indeed, 
who enjoy retreat only in imagination, content them- 
ſelves with believing, that another year will tranſport 
them to rural tranquillity, and die while they talk of 
doing what, if they had lived longer, they would ne- 
ver have done. But many likewiſe there are, cither of 
ter reſolution or more credulity, who in earneſt try 
the ſtate which have been taught to think thus ſe- 
cure from cares and dangers ; and retire to privacy, either 
that they may improve their happineſs, increaſe their 
knowledge, or exalt their virtue. | 
The greater part of the admirers of ſolitude, as of all 
other claſſes of mankind, have no higher or remoter view, 
than the preſent gratification of their paſſions. Of thete 
ſome, haughty and impctuous, fly from ſocicty only be- 
cauſe they cannot bear to repay to others the regard 
which themſelves cxact; and think no ſtate of life eli- 


gible, but that which places them out of the reach of 


cenſure or controul, and affurds them opportunities of 
living in a perpetual compliance with their own incli- 
nations, without the neceſſity of regulating their actions 
by any other man's convenicnce or opinion. 

There are others of minds more delicate and tender, 
eaſily offended by every deviation from rectitude, ſoon 
diſguſted by i or impertinence, and always ex- 
petting from the converſation of mankind more elegauce, 
purity, and truth than the mingled mats of lite will caſily 
afford. Such men are in haſte to retire from groſſneſs, 
falſhood, and brutality ; and hope to fi id in private ha- 
bitations at leaſt a negative felicity, an exemption from 
the ſhocks and urbations with which public ſceucs 
ac continually diſtreſſing them. | 

To neither of theie votaries will ſolitude afford that 
content, which ſhe has been taught ſo laviſhly to promile. 
The man of arrogance will quickly diſcover, that by 
eſcaping from his opponents he has loft his flatterers, 
that greatneſs is nothing where it is not ſcen, and power 
nothing where it cannot be felt: and he, whoſe faculties 
are employed in too cloſe an obſervation of failings and 
defects, will find his condition very little ended by 

translorring. 
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transferring his attention from others to himfclf ; he will 
— ſoon come back in queſt of new objects, and 

glad to keep his captiouſncls employed on any cha- 
racter rather than his own. 

Others arc e duced into ſolitude merely by the autho. 
rity of great names, and expect to find thoſe charms in 
tranguillity which have allured ſtateſmen and conquerors 
to the ſhades : theſe 1:kewiſe are apt to wonder ut their 
diſappointment, for want of conſidering, that thole whom 
they aipire to imitate carried with them to their country 
ſeats minds 1ull fraught with fubyctts of reflection, the 
conſciouſneſs of great merit, the memory of alluſtrious 
actions, the knowled;ze of important events, and thc feuds 
of mighty deſigns to ve ripened by future meditation. So- 
litude was to ſuch men a vcl-2fe from fatigue, and an op- 
portunity of uſcfulneſs. But what can retirement conter 
upon him, who having done nothing can receive no ſup- 
port from his own importance, who having known no- 
thing can find no entertainment in reviewing the paſt, and 
who intending nothing can form no hopes from prolpects 
of the future ; he can, willy, take no wiſer courſe than 
that of loting himſelt again in the crowd, and filling the 
vacuities of his mind with the news of the day. 

Oth-rs confider folitade as the parent of p'.iloſuphy, 
and retre in expectation of greater intimacies with 
ience, as Numa repaired to the grov-s when he con- 
fur! with Egeria, Theſe men have nut always reaſon 
to repent. Some ſtudies require a continued profecution 
of the fume train et thought, ſuch as is too often inter- 
rupted hy the petty avoca ions of common lite: ſomc- 
times, hkcowile, it is mectlary, tht a multiplicity of 
&je:ts be at once pretent to the mind; and every thing, 
ther tore, mult be kept at a diſtance, which may perplex 
the memory. or dif pate the attention. 

But thoneh learning may be conferred by ſolitude, 
ite upplicition mull be attained by general converic. He 
has urn d to nd propoſe, that is not able to teach; and 
he will atwiys teach unſuccefefully, who cannot recome 
men! his ſemiments by his diction or addreſs. ; 

Len the acquitition of knowledge is oftrn much faci- 
Ltatrd ½ the advantage of focicty ; ht that never com» 
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his notions with thoſe of others, readily acquicices 
in his firſt thoughts, and very ſeldom diſcovers the ob- 
jections which may be raiſcd againſt his opinions ; he, 
therefore, often thinks himſclt in poſſcſhon of truth, 
when he is only fondling an error long ſince exploded. 
He that has ncither companions nor rivals in hi, ttudics, 
will always applaud his own 4 and think highly 
of his performances, becauſe nows not that others 
have equall:d or excelled hum. And I am afraid it may 
be added, that the ſtuden: who withdraws himſelt from 
the world, will ſoon feel that ardour extinguiſhed which 
praiſe or emulation had enkindled, and take the advan- 
tage of ſecreſy to ſlecp, rather than to labour. 

There remains yet another ſet of recluſes, whole in- 
tention intitles them to higher reſpect, and whoſe motives 
deſerve a more ſerious conſideration, Theſe retire from 
the world, not merely to baſk in eaſe or gratify curioſity ; 
but that being diſengaged from common cares, they may 
employ more time in the duties of religion: that they 
may regulate their actions with ſtricter vigilance, and 
purify their thoughts by more frequent meditation. 

To men thus clevated above the miſts of mortality, 1 
am far from preſuming myiclf qualified to give direc- 
tions. On him that appears to pals through things 
6 „with no other care than „ nat to lole 
* finally the things eternal, I look with ſuch vencra- 
tion as inclines me to approve his conduct in the whole, 
without a minute examination of its parts; yet I could 
never forbear to wiſh, that while vice is every duy mul- 
tiplying ſeducen.nts, and talking forth with more lar- 
dened virtue would not withdraw the influence 
of ber preſence, or forbcar to aſſert her natural dignity 
by open and undauatcd perſeverance in the right. Piety 

iled in folitude, like the flower that blooms in the 
may give its fragrance to the winds of heaven, 
and delight thoſe unbodicd ſpirits that ſurvey the works 
of God and the actions of men; but it beſtows no 
— A upon earthly beings, and however free * 
mts of impurity, yet wants the ſacred ſplendor 
— — 
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Our Maker, who, though he gave us ſuch varieties 
of temper and ſuch difi-rence ol powers, yet deſigned us 
all for happineſs, undoubtully intended, that we ſhould 
obtain that happineſs by different means. Some are 
unable to reſiſt the temptations of importunity, or the 
imp.tuolity of their own paſiions incited by the force of 
pre ent temptations: of theſe it is undoubrediy the duty 
to fly from enemies which they cannot: conquer, and to 
cultivate, in the calm of ſolitude, th: virtue which is 
too tender to endure the tempeſts of pablic life. But 
there are others, whoſe paſſions grow more ſtrong and 
irregular in privacy; nd who cannot maintain an uni- 
form tenor of virtuc, but by expoulng their manners to 
the public eye an i aſſiſting the admonitions of conſcicnce 
with the fear of inf my: tor ſuch it is dangerous to ex- 
clude all witnefles of their conduct, till they have formed 
ſtrong habits of virtue, and weakened their paſhons by 
frequent viftories. But there is a higher order of men 
fo intpired with ardour, and fo fortifi-d with reſolution, 
that the world paſſes before them without influence or 
regard: thele ought to conider theinielves as appointed 
the guardians of mankind : they ate placed in an evil 
world, to exhibit public exampics of good life ; and may 
be faid, when they withdraw ro ſolitude, to de.ctt the 
t ion which Providence aſſigned them. 

1 
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Vete'cs ita miratur, laud itque! 


ne wits of old he praiſes and admires, 


« FT is very remarkable,” ſays Adilifon, * that not- 

ce withſtanding we fail ft wrt at preſent of the anci- 

« eats in poctry, painting, oratory, hlitory, architcc- 

te ture, an all the noble arts and ſcienccs which depend 

hre upon genius than expericnce z we exceed the a. 
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« much in doggercl, humour, burletque, and all the 
« trivial arts of ridicule.” As this fine obſervation 
ſtands at preſent only in the form of a general afſertion, 
it deſerves 1 think to be examin«d by a deduttian T4 
iculars, and confirmed by in alicgation of examples, 
which may furniſh an agreeable entertainment to thote 
who have ability and inclination to remark the revelu- | 
tions of human wit. | 
That Taflo, Ariofto, and Camocns, the three moſt 
celebrated of modern epic poets, are infinitely exceed 
in propriety of deſign, of ſentiment and ſtyle, by Ho- 
race and Virgil, it would be ſerious trifiing to attempt 
to pros c: but Milton, perhaps, will not 10 caſily rein 
his claim to equality, it not to ſuperiority, Let it, 
however, be remembered, that if Nilton be enabled to 
diſpute the prize with the great champions of antiquity, 
it is entirely owing to the ſublime conceptions he has 
copied from the Book of God. Thee, theretore, mutt 
be taken away, before we begin to make a juſt ſtate 
of his genius 3 and from what remains, it cannot I pre- 
ſume, be laid, with canduur and impartiality, that he 
has excelled Homer, in the ſublimity and variety of his 
thoughts, or the ſtrength and majeſty of his iction. 
Shakeipcare, Corncille, and Racine, are the only 
modern writers of tragedy, that we cn venture to op- 
poic % Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. The tilt 
is an author fo uncommon and eccontric, that we can 
ſcarcely try him by dramatic rules. In frokes of nature 
and character, he yields not to the Greeks : in all other 
circumſtances that conſtitute the execllence of the drama, 
lis is vaitly interior. O the three mederns, the molt 
faultleſs is the tender and exat Racine: but he was 
ever ready to acknowledge, that his capital beauties were 
borrowed from his favourite Euripides: which, indeed, 
cannot eſcape the obſervaticn of thoſe who read with 
attention his Phadra and Andrumache. The 1223 
and truly Roman {-ntiments of Corurillc arg chieſty drawn 
from Lucan and Tacitus; the forn:cr of whom, by a 
ttrange perverſion of taite, he is known to have preferred 


to Vugil, His diction is not fo pure and mellifiucus, his 
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chara ders not ſo various and juſt, nor his plots ſo 

lar, 10 intereſting and fimple, as thoie ot his pathetic 
rival, It is by this fimplicity of fable alone, when ey 
fingle act, and icene, and ſpeech, and ſentiment and 
word, concur to accclcrate the intended ovent, that the 
Greek tragedies kept the attention ot the audience im- 
moveably tixed upon one principal obj. ct, which mult 
be necell wily leſſencd, and the ends of the drama defeat- 
ed, by the mazes and intricacics of mode. :1 plots. 

The aſſertion of Addiion with reſpect to the nit par- 
ticular, regarding the higher kinds of poctry, will re- 
main unqueſtionably true, tall nature in lome diſtant age, 
tor in the preſent enervated with luxury the ſecnis m- 
capable of ſuch an effurt, ſhall produce ſome tranſcendent 
genius, of power to echpic the Thad and the Edipus. 

The wperiority of ancient artifts in painting, is 
not perhaps 10 clearly manifeſt. They were ignorant, 
it will be ſaid, of light, of chaue, and peripective z and 
they had not the ule of oil colours, which are happily 
calculated to blend and unite without harfhne!s and du- 
cordance, to give a boldneſs and relief to the figures, 
and to form thole middle teints which render every well 
wrought piece a cloſer reſemblance of nature. Judges 
of the trucſt taſte do, however, place the merit of co- 
louring far below that of juſtneſs of deſign, and force of 
— In theſe two higheſt and moſt important 
exccLencies the ancient painters were eminentiy tkalled, 
it we truſt the tatimomies of Pliny, Quintilien, and 
Lucian; and to credit them we are obliged, if we would 
form to ourſelves any idea ct theie artitts at all ; for 
there is not one Grecian picture remaining : and the 
Romans, ſonie few of whoſe works have defcended to 
this agr, could never boaſt of a Parrhaſius or Appelles, 
a Zeuxis, Tumanthes, cr Proto „of whole pertorm- 


ances the two accompliſhed critics above mentioned ſpeak 
in terms ot rapture and admiration, The ſtatues that 
have elcaped the ravages of time, as the Hercules and 
Laocoon tor inſtance, are ſtill a Rronger demonſtration 
vf the power ot the Grecian artiſts in expreſſing the paſ- 
hogs; for what was executed in marble, we have pre- 
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ſamptive evidence to think, might allo have been exe- 
cuted in colours. Carlo Marat, the laſt valuable painter 
of Italy, after copying the head of the Venus m the 
Medicran collection three hundred times, generoufly 
confeſſed that he could not arrive at half the grace and 
perfection of his model, But to 12 my opinion freely 
on a very diſpntable point, I muſt own, that if the mo- 
derns approach the ancients in any of the arts here in 
qultion, they approach them neareſt in the Art of 
Painting. Ihe human mind can with difficulty conceive 
any thing more exalted, than * The Laſt judgment“ 
of Michacl Angelo, and « The Transfiguration“ of 
Raphacl. What can be more animated than Raphael's 
« Paul preaching at Athens?“ What more tender and 
delicate than Mary holding the chi Jeſus, in his famous 
„ Holy Family?“ What more gracetul than „ The 
« Augora” of Guido? What more deeply moving than 
« The Niaſſacre of the Innocents” by Le Brun? 

But no modern orator can dare to enter the lifts with 
Dremoſtucnes and Tully, We have ditcourics, wdced, 
that may by wimred tor their perſpicuity, purity, and 
tgance; but cm produce none that abuund in a ſub- 
ume which whitls away the auditor ike a mighty tor- 
zent, and pierces the inmoſt recelles of his heart like a 
fk of lightening ; which irrcliltibly and inſtautancouſiy 
convinces, without leaving him teifure to weigh the 
motives of conviction, The ſermen of Bourdaloue, the 
tuncral orations of Boſſuct, particularly that on the death 
oi Henrictta, and the pleadings of Pellifſon for his diſ- 
graced patron Fouquet, are the only pieces of eloquence 
can recollect, that bear any reſemblance to the Greck 
or Roman orator ; for in England we have been parti- 
cutart; unturtunite in our attempts to be eloquent, whe- 
mer in paiiament, in the pulpit, or at the bar. If it 
be urged, that the nature of motern politics and laws 
excluacs the pothetic ard tlie ſublane, and confines the 
ipraker to a cold argumentative method, and a dull 
acta of proof and dry matters of fact ; furely, the 
tel gion of thc moderaa abounds in topics ſo incomparably 
noble and cxdted, ar might kinlic the flames of genuine 
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oratory in the moſt frigid and barren genius: much 
more might this ſucceſs be realorably expuetced from fuch 
muſes as Britain can enumerate ; vet no picce of this 
t, worthy applauſe or notice, has ever yet appeared, 
The few, even among proteſled ſchobhus, that are able 
to read the ancient hiſtoriaus in their inimitable originals, 
are ſtartled at the paradox of Bolinghroke who boldiy pre- 
ters Guicciardini to Thucydides ; chat is, the mett verboſe 
and tedious to the moſt compretentive and concile of 
writers, and a collector of facts to one who was himſelf 
an cye-wirnels and 2 principal actor in the impo tant 
ſtory he rclates. And, uidecd, it mau wel be pretumQd, 
that the ancient hiſtories excced the wo Vern fon this fin— 
gle conſidlerat ion, that the latter we commonty compile 
by reclute ſcholars, unpractiſed in bun, wal, and po- 
litics ; whilit the tormer are many of tUiew written by wi 
niſters, commanders, and princes thentcives We haves 
indeed, a tew ſiiniſy memorrs, particularly in a migbour- 
ing nation, written by pcrions deeply uitcretted in the 
tranſactions they deſcribe; but theie I imagine will not 
be compared to 4 The retreat of the ten thoutin i,” 
which Xenophon himiclt conducted and related, nor to 
„The Gallic war“ of Cr nor „ The precious trig- 
ments“ of Polybius, which our medern generals and 
miniſters wenld not be dilcredited by diligently puuimy, 
and mak ing them the models of their conduct as well as 
of their ſtyle. Arc the reflect ions of Rlachi wal o fubtle 
and refined as thole of Tacitus? Are the portraits of 
Thuanus o ſtrong and expreſlive as thoſe of Saltukt and 
Plutarch? Are the narrations of Davila fo esl and 
animated, or do his ſentiments breathe ſuch a love of 
liberty and virtue, as thoſe of Livy and Herodotus, 
The fupreme exceclience of the ancent architecture, 
the latt particular to be touched, I ſha!l not enlarge upon 
becaule it has never once been called in qucfticn; and 
beewuſe it is abundan ly teſtificd by the aviul ruins of 
amphitheutres, aqueducts, archcs, and columns, that are 
the daily objcts of vencration, though not of ini! 9tione 
This art, it is ob{ervable, has ner been mn ch ed in 
later ages in one faagle inflance; ur zy unt ant Ic - 
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zee is £11 formed according to the five old 
41. lick je! orders, to wach human wit | has never bern 
able to all a nxth of equal ſymmetry and ftirengt th. 
Such, Lncrcrorc, are tic tri: mp! is of the an — cf. 
pecially the Greeks, over the moderns. They may, 
pecha;'s, be nt uwnuiliy aicribed to a cenial climate, 
hat give tuch a happy temprrament of body as was 
raolt proper to proce fine ſenſat ions; to a ſanguage 
molt harmonious, copious, and forcible; to the public 
nnen 2 and honours beftowed on the cultivators 
of Nter; ture; th emulation excited among the gencrous 
youth, by c*2.9;tions Of their performances ' at the ſolernn 
games ; to an :n::ttention to the arts of lucre and com- 
mice, wick cools and dbaſe the minds of the mo- 
derns; am above all, to an ex mption from the neceſli- 
ty of ovirluading their natural faculties with Larning 


and lngunger, wich wich we in theſe later times are 
obliged to quit Uaricives for Writers, ui WE cet to 


be re 10 1 
It is (id by Val re, with his uſal Iirclineſs, 
e We {1 1 n it acun buhiokd the time, when a duke 


« De In N efron ninots go irom the converiation of 
„ ½ Paci or ram t, to the theatre of Corneille.“ 
9 1 * * * * 

This reflestion may be niore july applied to anci- 


ents, and it man itil mich gr CMC Lu hk be Lage - * The 


et ae will neter agu return, when a Pericles, alter 

5 x 7 * . oY . * 

< walk ng with Fluoin a portico — by Phidias, and 

« painte by Axles, rught repair to hear a pleading 
! * 
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& of Dom often or attugedy ot Bu necics, 


i al Hen cam, w the ot er nt of A liton's al- 
fort ian, tit the woderns exc! the an icuts in all the arts 
ol ridicul p an! * the rcatons ol this 1015 oled ex- 
cell. ner. : | 
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No. CXXVIII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 24. 


Ile ſiniſtrorſum, hic dextrorſum abit ; unus utrigne 
Error, fed varis illudit paribus. Lor, 


When in a wood we leave the crtoin wavy 

One crror too.'s us, thungh wo vartaus Kran, 

Some to the ler, and forme to t'other fide. 
Faves. 


1* is common among ail the caſes of man}: ind, to 
charge each other with triſbing away life : every man 
looks on the ocerpaiion or amuſement of his n+: phbour, 
as lumething below the dignity of our nature, and un- 
worthy of the attention of a ratione} being. 

A man who con iders the paucity of the wants of 
nature, an] who, being acquunted with the various 
means by which all anus! cecupations arc now fac ili- 
tated, obſerves what numbers are fupported by the 
labour of a few, would, indeed, be inchned to won 
der, how the multitudes who are evempted from the 
neceſſity of working cither tor thomflves or others, find 
buſinels to fill up the vacu'tic? of lite. The greater 
part of mankind neither card the ficece, dig the mine, 
tell the wood, nor gather in the harveſt; they neither 
tend herds, nor build houics; in what then ave they eru- 
pioyed ? . 

his is certainly a queſtion, wiich a diſtant proſpe& 
of the world will not enable us to anſwer. We nud all 
ranks and ages mingled together in a tumnlinous con- 
futon, with haſte in their motions, and cagerneſs in their 
looks; but what they have to pürtur or avoid, a mere 
minute obſeryation muſt intorm us. 

When we analyſe the crowd into individuale, it foon 
appears that the paſhcns and imaginations of mon wil 
not eaſily ſuffer them to be idle: we fee things covered 
merely becauſe they are rare, ind purſucd beewaſe they 
are fugitive ; we ſec men conſpire to fix an arbitrary v. 
luc on that which is worthleſs in felt, and then contend 
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for the P ficinon. One ts a coll. ctor ot {offils, cf which 
he knows n other ue than 10 the them; and when he 
has Rocko his own rpoltuy, grieves that the ones 
which he has left bet nnd 4 ſHeuld be picked up by 
another. 1 he floriſt nutte 2 tulip, and repines that his 
rival's beds enjvy the fame ſhowers and tun-ſhine with 
bis own. This man is burr: y mg to a concert, only teſt 
others ſhould have heard the ne iuuſician before him; 
another burits trom his com any to the play, beeaute he 
tancics himſcif the patron of an actrels; tune pend the 
morning in contultat ions with ther to vir, and lone in 
directions to their £05) : ſome nre torming — tor 
cards, au! tome laving wagers at a horſe - race. 

Ii cannot, I think, be denicd , that ſome of theſe lives 
are paſſed in trifies, in orcupations by which the buſy 
neither ben: f.: theinſclves nor others, and by which ne 
man Cord te long engoocdl, who icriouſly conhdered 
what he Was d. ku, or had _—_— ledge cnuurh to com- 
pare u mt h. is with what he might be male. How- 
erer, is pco2ie who have the fame "irC;nation generally 
flo: i; ener, £\ 15 trier 15 . pt i COUNCNuNce by 
chen 07 ot1ers as unprofi bly act ve as hin nuch; hy 
Ein u the lat obc-ungetitien, he intim. thinks hun- 
Eu importun. and \ . ma $9198 nicly en: aged, 
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duſtry, is no leſs in the power of the meanck than of the 
higheſt intellects. 

Our preſent ſtate has placed us at onde in ſuch 
different relations, that every human employ ment, 
which is not a vifible and inmediate ast of good» 
neſs, will be in ſome reſpect or other ſubject to contempty 
but it is true, likewiſe, that almoſt every 2, which is 
not directly vicious, is in ſome reli ect beneficial and 
laudabvle. I often,” ſays Bruycre, * oblerve from my 
« window, two bcings of cert form and annable toun- 
„ tenance, endowed with the powers of revton, able to 
% clothe their thoughts in language, and convey their 
* notions to each other. They ritt early in the mern- 
1 ing, and are every day emploved in rubbing tus 
« ſmooth ftones together, of, iu other terme, in poliſhe 
« img marble. 

« If lions could paint,“ ſays the fable, * in the 
* room of thoſe pictures which exhibic men vanguiſhing 
< lions, we ſhould fer lions fectling uppen men. If the 
ſtone· cutter could have written like Bivycre, what would 
he have replied! 

look up,” ſays he, * every day from my ſhop, upon 
%a man whom the idlers, who ttand {+1 to gaze pon 
% my work, often celebrate as 2 wit and a puiloiopher. 
* 1 often perceive his tice clonded with cane, and am 
< told that his taper is fometimes burruncg at "nidnight. 
* The fight of a man v0 works ſo muck h1:der than 
„ myſelt, exited my cieſtty. £{ icon no ound ft 
* tools in his apartmeni, and, thoretore, could not ima- 
*© gine what he was doing; but was told at lau, that he 
e was writing deſcriptions of mankind, v 10, when he 
* had de ſeribed thera would live juſt os te ad lived 
4 before ; that he fit up while nights to hange à ſen- 
* tence, becauſe the {ound of a letter was tov ofen ws 
% peated; that he was often difquicted with doubts 
« about the propricty of a werd which cvory body un- 
4 derſtood ; that he would hefhtnte between two cxprei- 
„ ions cquallv Proper, till he could not fix M's cl, 

* but by conmult ing his znds; that by wlll run from 
„ GK 
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« one end of Paris to the other, for an opportunity of 
« reading a period to a nice ear z that if a ſingle line is 
« heard with coldncfs and inattention, he returns home 
i dejeted and diſconiolate; and that by all this care and 
« ]abour, he hop=s only to make a litt book, which 

« laſt will teach no uticſul art, and which none who has 
« jt not will perc-ive himſelf to want. I have often 
et wondered tor what end ſuch a being as this was ſent 
« into the world : and ſhould be glad to ſee thoſe wha 
« live thus fobliſhly, feized by an order of the govern- 
« ment, and obliged to labour at fome occu- 


uuough the city, and ſceing others with looks of 
ance hcaping one brick upon another; or by rambling 
into the country, vhecre he might oblerve other creatures 
of the ſarac Kind driving in pieces of ſharp iron into the 
clay, or in the language of men lets enlightened, plough- 
ing the field. 

As it is thus caly by a detail of minute circumſtances 
to make every thing little, ſo it is not diſſicult by an ag- 
gregation of eijctts to make every thing great, The 
— of marblc may be forming ernaments for the pa- 

es of virtue, and the ſchools of fcience ; of providing 
tables, on which the actions of heroes and the dilcoverics 
of ſages ſhall be recorded, for the incitemeat and in- 
ſtruct ion of future generations. The maton is exerci- 
ling one of the prin\ipal arts by which reaſoning beings 
are diſtinguiſhed trom the brute, the art to which life owes 
much of its faſcty and all its conveniencies, by which 
we are ſecured from the inclemency of the ſtatona, ard 
fortified againſt the ravages of hoſtility ; and the plough- 
man is changing the face of nature, diffuung plenty ard 
happineſs over Kingdoms, and compelling the carth to 
ier 200d to her uihabitants, 
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Greatneſs and littleneſs are terms merely corparatives 
and we err in our eſtimation of things, becaule we new 
ſure them by ſome wrong, ſtandard. The trifler propos 
to himſelt only to equal or excel ſome other rificr, and 
is happy or miſerable as he tweceeds or milcrrivs : the 
man of ſedentary defive aud unactive ambition 1's come 
paring his power with his wiſhes 5 am minke hs inblle 
ty to pertorm things in. poſſible, an exculc to munten tor 

orming nothing. Nan can only form a jut eſtunate a 
is own actions, by making hes power the tit of hu 
performance, by con pairmsg what he ds with what he 
can do. Whoever ſtcadily perieveres in the cxertien of 
all his faculties, docs what is great with reipect to him- 
elf; and what will not be detpifec by Him, who has 
wen to all created beings their different abilities: he 
aithfully periorms the tatk ot lite, within wimiever be 
mits h.s labours nay be confined, or how icon ioc 
they may be forgotten. 

We can conceive ſo much more than wr can accom- 
pliſh, that whozver tries his own actions by his imegi- 
nition, may appear detpicable in his own eves, 3tc that 
detpilcs tor its littiencts any thang realy wictul, has ue 
pretenhons to applaud the grandcur of his concept ion» 3 
unce nothing but narrownels of mind Yincors hin trom 
ſeeing, that by purſuing the fame prizcip!.s every thing 
limited will appear contempiible. 

He that neglects the care of his Family, while his be- 
nevolence expands itielf in ſcheming the h ne 
imaginary kingdoms, mis ht with equal ioatun e en @ 
throne dreaming of univerial empire, an! of the den 
ot biciings over all the globe: Yet en the oh. 18 
little, compared with the ſyttem of matter weten our 
view z and that iyiter barely iomething more than nun 
entity, compared with the beundlefs regions of pace, to 
which neither eyc nor imagiuation can cxtend, 

From conceptions, therefore, of whit we might have 
been, and trom wiſhes to be what we arc not, CONCEPTIONS 
that we know to bc tucliſh, and wiftes which wr iccl to 
be vain, we mutt pucifarily deicand to the comnwlormom 


of what we uc. We have powers very cant) in their 
uit 
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utmoſt extent, but which in different men are differently 


proportioned, Sattably to theſe powers we have duties 


reiribel, which we mult neither decline for the ſake of 
Lighting our.cives with caſier amuſements, nor oveilook 
in idle contemplation of greater excellence Or moe er- 
tnuve cor renenon. 

In orilur to the right condut of our lives, we muſt 
remember, thut we are not horn to pleaſe ourieiycs, He 
that ſtudics trmply his own iu isfaction, will always find 
the proper buſizels of his Ration tag hard or too caly for 
him. But if v.c bear continually in mind, our relation 
to the Father ot Being, by whom we are placed in the 
world, and who hs atloticd ns the part which we are to 
bear in the general ſyſtem of life, we ſhall be enfily per- 
faxded to ten our own inclinations to Unerring Wiſe 
dom, and do the work decrecd tor us with cheertulnely. 
and dil: zende. 
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Onicq i? amt homin-'s, votum, timor, ira, voluptas 
Ga Gia — Jov. 


Vhate'er exgites our hatred, love or joy. 
Or hope, or te.r, the e themes my mu'e employ. 


T's the Adventurer. 
SIR, Bath, Dec. 29. 


EFONARDO da Vinci, one of the moſt accom- 
plſhed maſters in the art of painting, was accuſ- 
tined to delneate inftantly in luis pocketbook every 
face in waich he diſcovered any ſingularity of air or ſea- 
ture. By this method he obtained a vaſt collection of 
Various Countenances z and efcap*41 that barren uniformi- 
ty and reforallance, fo viüble in the generaliry of hiftory 
pieces, that the ip ctator is apt to unagine all the figures 
we of ane tanily, 


As 
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As a moraliſt ſhould imitate this price, and ſerch 
characters from the lite, at the nutent in which tacy 
firike him; I amuted myiclt yeſterday in the pomp. 
room, by contempl: ting the Gille rent condit ens aud 
characters on the perſons who v CE movi or Pelore re , "nd 
puticularty 2 the various mutives that hv accu them to 
croud to this city. 

Aplrodifus, a young nobleman at po it hopes and 
large property, fell into 2 courſe of © α Cchanichery at 
Wellminiter School, and at the de of uxtecn privatcly 
kept an «bandoned Woran of ihe... town, to wh wie lure 
ings le gole in the intervals oi hoo! hours, and w ho 
oon communicate! to ln: dite of peculiar pow 
to poiſon the Mine 8 Of life, ane P. t the maturi 


of manhuod. 115 „ody is e nerrated and _ Cated, his 
cheek yellow and blow is, his hand pail 4. and his 


1 


mand gloomy and de co ed, It being thuugit, howevey 
abſolutcly nec Wy tor tHe v cijarc of his {oily that he 
ſhout Barry, he has been betrothed, in tuls Grc ul 
cornditum, to a lady Whole leauty and vivacity ate 
then lee. and his ꝓæhyficlans have ordered hin 
to tile falutury waters to try it it be poſſitble for him to 
recover a little lu uth before the marriage is cckhrated. 
Can we wonckr at the di minillied race oi kalt formdl 
animals, that crawl about our 3 in th. ſpe ner, 
when matches fo unegual and lo unnatural are not ant: 
permiztet, but en'oine as a tit oi Chad duty, UE a 
com ii: 1021 of Parent ui taveur : 

Inv lidique purum rcicrant j juni nat. VIS. 

— Fr em the heist em! race 

Unmar ly ſons are, a pay race! 


Inertio is a plump and healthy old bachelor, a fer 
fellow of a rich cict ty in one of \ wr un; erhtucs, wack 
chicf bulls in lie is to ride before dirner tbr à 700d 
appetite, and after it tor a good dig It; on. Not ow 
his ſit unt ion but his taſte bas determining.) Ih- te continue 
m attatc of celibacy 3 40 lor, 1ays le; 6 It pre dat f 
4 (4 
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« can aſſord to drink port and kwp a cou]. le of geidiags 
« but if I ſhould r. ſhly encumber myſolf with mad: he 
« n her brats, I mutt d-icend to walk on lot and 
« drink alc.” He was much alarmed at miffing his re- 

2 aanail fit of tlie gout, and, on that account, hav- 
ing waitel for it with imnptticence and uncaſmeſ a month 
Þnger than the expected time, ne hurried to this city in 
done; of acquer nr it by the cfiicacy of the waters. I 
Gun 1 kim yeiter lay ext! reincly dq. ted, an on my en- 
tering his c ock, « Life,“ ſaid he, 4 is full of vexa- 
« tions ant diapp intments: what a dreultul acci- 
« dent! ] 2 E that tome {cl-ered friend, fore 
bruther of his choice was dead, or that the colleve-trea- 
= was burat ; but he immedintely un eceived me by 

UAinz—“ I was prelented wi th the fincſt, the tatteit 
& collar of bravwa, and expected it at dinner this day: 
* hut the raiciliy c. rler has coaveyed it to a wrong 
4 place, fitiy miles off, ant helore 1 cun receive it, it 
« will be ahlolu dy ugnfit fot ca * 955 

Here like wic is the learned oF inzemons Cxito. 
Crito is a genius of a Arne r on er, vio hath long in- 
trust. aud en ertaindd his country by 1 2405 INCOMpara- 
ble works of littzature and norality ; n!. ho in 4 Cree 


4 
cn cam non wealth woutl hve had a tiatuc ereded, and 


* 
© 
} 
1 


have been maintained at the public expence; but in this 
2 Ys ? X * GC 8 oy, 0 0 . . 
kingdom ic ns with orcat daifcvity gained a precarious 


bk 58 F * . 1 Ep = 1 ' ; EE . . Z . 
Compete. 5 8 * 2141.1 i 1 C3"'q, o ! ” ape Kion. 1 Ale 


* * d þ 1 * * = 59 90 * ? , * * ! " 8 — 
umm terne, E393 177% i! Te. ans hire at lencth un. 


paired his he Ian unto mn ich a conſtiemion natural. 
t; migorous an l hip: and as Crus lind never been able 
, * 


do lay un à lum 4H4C4M 72 pr. Cre him the allitance 
whica the debl. tg of ticknets and age require, he was 
ohhiged to inture his Ute, zul borrow at caorhitant inter- 
& a jew roun!s to ene lende perform this journey bo 
Buth, which alone cout ret e his health and iparits 3 ; 
and now, as his mone;, and epdit are cz! aſt I he will 
de compelicd to abandon this 


ace VV am his cure is 
only halt etfeRted ; and nt retire to luiguiſh in a lite 
th lodging in Lon lan, Waile his readers — allinirers 
content ti Cale wth li acating his diltreſs, au wour 


dmg 
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dering how it comes to paſs that ntliing has been 
done for a man of tuch diſtinguiſhel abilities and 
integrity. 

Doctor Pamper is poſſeſſed of three large eccleũaſtical 


— his motive for coming hither is iomewliat 
gular ; it is, becauſe his pariſhes cann furmuſh him 
with a ſet of perſons that are equal ta him in the know. 
ledge of whiſt; he is therefore, ci every ſeaſon 
to frequent this place, where alone he can met with 
gameſters that are wor h contendin; with. 

Spumolus, who is one of the livelicft of free-thinkers, 
and had not been three montus at the Temple befuie lebe- 
came irreſiſtibly en 2mcurcd of the beauty of virtue. Be 
always carried a Shaitefbury in his pocket, and vcd to 
read and explain tie tiriking palcages lag circles tf 
the coffre-houſe: he was of opiniun that {01 purity ard 
perſpicuity, elegance of ſty le, an force of emu, the 
Charatteriftics were incomparuble, and were novels 
equally proper for regulating or tate aud our nurals, 
He diicovered a delicate arGfEotul con tim in theſe 
diſcourſes, Which to wulgar ces appear to be lock and 
incoherent rhapſodics ; nay, be clearly poiicvived, that 
each treatiſe depended or thi forego, wid ol together 
com oſed one uniform who'c, wand 14 noble Iyiiem of 
truth and virtue that had ec: imported tomankind, He 
quarrelled ITreconcil bly with li dart 1: ud, Nh 
happened to hint, tit the ftvie was allech d an lichen 
momous, the metaphors tai-letclud ord via, 21d 
frequently coarſe ard illiberal, the org ants incon- 
clulive and unfair, the raillery trigid and intipid, 
and totally different trom the tlic wony of Socratess 
which the author pretumed to propote tor his pattern. 
Spumoſivs always Gildiwincd to profile virtue on the 
mean and mercenary motives of reward an pur: ſhment ; 
and was convinced, tlat lo excellent a creature as man 
might be kept in Cid by the fiken cords e diliee oy and 
decurum. He, ticrcture, frequently invered at the prici- 
ly notions of hauven and hell, as fit cuy to be certain 
ed by vulgar and forcid minds. Eut being lately air 
tacked by a ſevert diſtemper, he bet rayed Kurs that were 
not compatible with the boldneſs of tne mer protets 


nens; 
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fons ; and terrified at the approach of death, he had re- 


courle to various remed.cs, aid is at laſt arrived here, as 
full of doubt as of diſcaſe, hut feeling more acute 
pains in his mind than can poſſibly be inflicted on 
his body. 
Mr. Gull was lately a ſoap- boiler at Cheſter, but hav- 
ing accumulated a vaſt ſertunc by trade, he is now re- 
ſolved to be polite, and enjoy his money with taſte, He 
has brought his rum:Tous tamily of auk ward girls hi- 
ther, only becuuſe he has heard that peopic of faſliion, do 
at this ime of the year generally take a trip to Bath 
75 tor the ſame reaſon he intends in the ſpring to make 
journey to Paris, and will, I dare fh, commence vir- 
tuoſo on his return, and be a proſciſcd judge of dreſs, 
pictures, and furniture. 
I muſt not forget to inform you that we have the com- 
of Captain zairiſh, a wit and a cit ic, who pretends 
E perfectly acquamtcd wita the butt writers cf the 
age, and whole opinion on cvory new work is deemed de- 
eiſwe in the punip- room. "The preiaces oi Dryden, and 
the French critics, are the {uurces frem which his im- 
menſe literature is derived. Dacicr's Plutaich has ena- 
bled him to talk familiarly of the moll celebrated Greeks 
and Romans, and Baylc's Dictionary finiſhed him for a 
ſcholar. Sonctimes he vouchi.tcs to think the Adven. 
turer tolerable; but he generally exclaims, “ Haw 
« grave and {utentious ! Good Heavens ! what, more 
& Greek? Tuis carcumitance will ruin the credit of 
the paper. I'hey will not take my advice, for you 
« mult know 1 am intimate with all the authors of it z 
« they are ten in number; and ſome of them But as 
« 1 have bien entruſted with their ſecrets, I muſt diſ- 
« clole no nere. To tell you the truth, I have given 
« them a few eſſuys myſelt, which I have written for my 
„ amuſement upon guard. 
If theſe portraits, which are faithfully copied from the 
life, ſhould amuſe you, I may perhaps take an oppurtu- 
n. 


nity of adding to the collectio 
I | 
2 Mr. ADVixXTURER, Yours, 
PHiLOMEDES, 
M 
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Qui non eſt hodic, eras minus aptus crit. Maar, 


The man will {mely fail who Cares delay, 
And luic to-morrow that has lolt to-day. 


T was faid by Raleigh, when ſforne of his friends la- 

mented his confinen.ent under a ſentenee of death, 
which he knew not how icon he might tuſſer, „“ that the 
« world itſelf was only a larger priſon, out of which 
& ſome were every day ſclected for execution.” That 
there is a time when every man is ftruck with a ſenſe of 
th s awful truth, I do nat doubt; and, perhaps, a hafly 
{peculatiti would concluce, that its influence would be 
kronger in proportion as it mere Irequently occurred: 
but upon every mind that is become familiar with cala 
mity, calamity letcs its force; and miſery grows leis 
only by its continuance, becauſe theſe who have long 
tuticred, lotc their [ſcnfibility. 

It he, who lies down at night in the vigour and health 
of fixe-and-twuaity, ſhould ric in the morning with tic 
ivfirmitics of tuur-icore, it is not improbable that he 
would fink under a tenſe of his condition; regret of en- 
joyments which could never return, would preclude all 
that remained, and the laſt maurntul effects of decay 
would be hattencd and aggravated by anticipation. But 
thoſe who have been enterbled by degrees, who have 


cout, frequently tutter about upon their crutches with 
In air of wignth Jacularity, ave always ready to euter- 
Lain ther c ny ny with a jetty meet their acquaintauce 
with a teuthle.s yring and are the fiſt to toalt a young 
beauty When they can tearee litt the glaſs to their lips. 
Even criminals, who knew that in the morning tha) 
were to die, have oiten ſlept in the night; though vey 
f-w of thole who have been cemmitted for a capital ot- 
fence, which they knew would be caſily proved, hav: 
llept the faſt night after they were confined. Dang 
1 iudden and 1 nn,, alarms, c:niourds, and . 

te 


been ſllaken ten yiars by the palicy; or crippled by the. 
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fes; but after a time ſtupor ſupplies the want of ſorti- 
tur; and as the evil approaches, it is in cttect lels ter- 
rible, except in the moment when it arrives ; and then, 
inteed, it is common to lament that in{enfibility, which 
before perhaps was voluntarily increaſed by drunkenneſs 
or diſſipation, by ſolitary intemperance or tumultuous 
company. 

here is ſome reaſon to believe, that * this er of 
« the world to come, as it is expreſlod in the ſublimity 
of Eaſtern metaphor, is generally felt at the fame age. 
The dread of death has ſeldom been found to intrude 
upon the cheerfulneſs, timplicity, and innocence of child- 
renz they gaze at a tuncral proceſſiom with as much va- 
cant curiohty as at any other thew, and fre the world 
change before them without the leatt fenic of their own 
ſhare in the vicithinde. In youth, when all the appetites 
are ftrong, and every gratification is heightened by 
novelty, the mind reſiſts mourntul impreſſions with a 
kind of elaſtic power, by which the fi gnature that is 
forced upon it is immediately cf:cod :; when this tumult 


ſures by which thoſe enjoyments may be ſecured which it 
is ſolicitous to keep, or others obtained to atone tor the 
dizppointmen's that are patt, then death ftarts up like 
a ſpectre in all his terrors, the blood is chilled at his 
appearanc®*, he is perceived to approach with a conftant 
and irreultible pace, retreat is 1inpoliible, and rhitance 
Is vam. 

The terror and anguiſh, which this image produces 
whenever it firſt ruſhes upon the mind, are alwavs com- 
plicated with a tenſe of guilt aud remorſe; and generally 
produce tome haſty and zealous purpoles of more uni- 
torm virtue and more arent devotion, of loniething that 
may ſecure us not only from the worm that never dies 
nd the fire that is not quenched, but from total morta- 
lity, and admit hope to the region, beyond the graves 
: This purpote is fellom wholly xrhnquithed, thourh 
* is not always cxccuted with vigour ant perteverancez 


, * * * 4. 
the reflection which produced it often recuis, but it ti 
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recurs with l-{s force; difire of immediate pleaſure be. 
comes predorinant z appetite is no langer reſtrained; 
and ei her all attempts to ſecure future happineſs are de- 
ferred to a more convenient ſcaſon, or ſome expedi- 
ents are ſcught to render ſentuality and virtue compatible, 
and to obtain every object of hope without leſſening the 
treaſures ot poſi fon. Thus vice naturally becomes the 
diſciple of infidelity; and the wretch who dares not 
aſpire to the heroic virtue of a Chriſtian, liſtens with 
eagernels to every cbhiction againſt the authority of 
that law by which he is condemned, and labours in vain 
to eſtabliſh another that will acquit him: he forms many 
arguments to juſtify natural deſires ; he learns at length 
to impolc upon himlelf; and aſſents to principles which 
yet in his heart he does not bel eve; he thinks himſelf 
convinced, that vir: ue muſt be happineſs and then dreams 
that happineſs is virtue. 

Theſe frauds, though they would have been impoſſible 
in the hour of conviction and terror, are yet practiſed 
with great caſe when it is paſt, and contribute very 
much to prevent its return. It is, indeed, ſcarce 
ſible, that it ſhould return with the ſame force, becauſe 
the power of novelty is neceſſarily exhauſted in the firſt 
onſet. Some incidents, however, there are, which renew 
the terror; and they ſeldom fail to renew the purpoſe : 
— the death of a friend, a parent, or a wife, the com- 

and the confidence of ſophiſtry are at an end ; the 
moment that ſuſpends the influence of temptation, 
reſtores the power of conſcience, and at once rectiſies the 
underſtanding. Hc, who has been labourig to explain 
away thoſe duties which he had not tortitude to practiie, 
then ſees the vanity of the attempt; he regrets the time 
that is paſt, and reſolves to improve that which c- 
mains: but if the firſt purpoſe of reformation kas been 
i neſſectual, the ſecond is ſeldom executed ; as the ſenſe 
of danger by which it is produced is not ſo ſtrong, the 
motive is leſs ; and as the power of appetitc is increaſed 
by habitual gratification, the oppoſition is more: the 
new conviction wears off; the duties are again neglefted 
as unncceſſary which are found to be unplcaſant; — 
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lethargy of the ſou! return, and as the danger increalcs 
ſhe becomes leſs tuſceptible of tear. 

Thus the dreadtul condition of him, „ who looks 
« back after having put his hand to the plough, * may 
be reſolved into natural cauſes; ond it may he affirmed, 
upon mere philoſophical principles, that there is a call 
which is repeated no more, and an opoltacy trom which 
it is extremely diſlicul to return. 

Let thoſe who till delay that which yet they believe 
to be of cternal moment, remember, that their motives 
to effect it will ſtill grow weaker, and. the difliculty of 
the work perpetually increale ; to negirct it now, there- 
fore, is a pledge that it will be neglect tor evers and 
if they are ronted by this thought, let them untamly im- 
prove its iuflucnce; for even this thought when it _re- 
turns, will return with lets power, and though it ſhould 
rouſe them now, will perhaps route tum no more. But 
let them not confile in ſuch vutue a, can he practiſed 
without a ſtruggle, ant wich interdifts the gratiſica- 
tivn of no pation but malice; nor avopts principles 
which could never be belieted at the only time when 
they could be uſcful; like arrmunicots which men ſome- 
times form when they ſlumber, and the mwoinent they 
awake diſcover to be ablurd. . 

Let thote who in the anguillu of an awakened mind 
have regrettel the patt, and icfolved to redeem it in ih- 
tuture, peri invariably to do whatever they then wiſhed 
to have donn. Let this be cn Lliſhed as a conſtant rule 
of action, and oppul.d to all the cavils of ſcchiſtry and 
ſeufe; for thus with Will inevitably return when it mult 
tor ever be incftectual, at that awtul moment when «the 
& ſhado'y of dreith ſhall be flretched over them, and 
* Utat right commence in vluch no man can work. 
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— Miſce 


And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe, 
Davor x Jun, 


LLE, in his panegyric on Sir Iſaac New. 
ton, cloſes a long enumcration of that great philo- 
s virtues and attainments, with an obſervation, 
that “he was not diſtinguiſlied from other men, by any 
« ſingularity either natural or affected. 

It is an eminent inſtance of Newton's ſuperiority to 

the reſt of mankind, that he was able to ſeparate know- 

from thoſe weaknefſes by which knowledge is ge- 
nerally diſgraced; that he was able to excl in ſcience 
and wiſdom, without purchaſing them by the negle& of 
little things; and that he ſtood alone, merely becauſe he 
had left tlic reſt of mankind behind him, not becauſe he 
deviated from the bcaten track. 

Whoever, after the example of Plutarch, ſhould com- 
are the lives of illuſtrious men, might ſet this part of 
ewton's character to view with great advantage, by 

oppoſing it to that of Bacon, perhaps the only man of 
later ages, who has any pretcuſions to diſpute with him 
the of genius or ſcience. 

Bacon, after he had added to a lon and careſul con- 
templation of almeft every other object of knowledge a 
— in{pection into —— lite, and, after having 
furveyed nature as 2 philocopher, had examined « men's 
« bulineſs and boſoms as a ftateſman ; yet failed ſo 
much in the conduct of domeſtic affairs, that in the moſt 
lucrative poſt to witch a great and wealthy kingdom 
could ie # hun, he felt all the miſeries 2 diftreſsful 
poverty, and committed all the crimes to which poverty 
incites. Such were at once his negligence and rapacity, 
that as it is ſaid, he would gain by unw ices 
that morcy, which, when { acquired, his ſervants _ 
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ſteal from one end of the table, while he ſat ſtudious and 
abſtracted at the other. 

As ſcarccly any man has reached the excellence, v 
few have ſunk to the weakneſs of Bacon: but almoſt 
the ſtudious tribe, as they obtain any participation of 


his knowledge, feel likewiſe fome contagion ot his de- 


fe&s; and obſtruct the veneration which learning would 
procure, by follies greater or leſs to which only larning 
could betray them. 

It has becn formerly remarked by The Guardian, that 
the world puniſhes with too great ſeverity the error of 
thoſe, who imagine that the 1gnorance of little things 
may be compenſated by the knowle ge of great; for 10 
it is, that as more can detect petty tailings than can 
diſtinguiſh or eſteem great qualifications, and as man- 
kind is in general more eaſily diſpoſed to cenſure than to 
admiration, contempt is often incurred by flight miſtakes. 
which real virtue or uſcfulncis cannot counterbalance. 

Yet ſuch miſtakes and madvertencics, it is not caſy 
for a man deeply immerſed in ftudy to avoid; no man 
can become qualified for the common intercouries of lite, 
by private meditation; the manners of the world are not 
a regular ſyſtem, planned by philoſophers upon ſettlod 
principles, in which every cauſe has a congruous <tc, 
and one part has a juſt refcrence to another. Of the 
faſhions prevalent in cvery country, a few have ariſen, 
2 irom particular temperatures of the climate; a 

more from the conſtitut ion of the government; but 
the greater part have grown up by chance, been ſtarted 
by caprice, been contrived by affe Ration, or borrowed 
without any jult motives uf choice trom other countrics. 

Of all thele, the ſarage that hunts his prey upon the 
mountains, and the jage that ſpeculates in his cloſer, 
mult neceſſarily live in equal ignerance ; yet by the ob- 
ſervation of tlieſe trifles it is, that the ranks of mankind 
are kept in order, that the addreſs of one to another is 
regulated, and the general buſineſs of the world carried 
on with facility and method. 

Theſe things, therefore, though ſmall in themſelves, 

great by their frequency; and he very much 
| miſtaxes 
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miſtakes his own intereſt, who, to the unavoidable un- 
Kilfulneſs of ahſtraction and retirement, adds a volun- 
tary neglect of common forms, and incre iſcs the diſad- 
vantages of a ſtudious courſe of life by an arrogant 
contempt of thoſe | guy = by which others endeavcur 
to gain favour and multiply fraendikips, 
real and interior diſdain of faſhion and ceremony, 

is, indeed, not very often to be found : much the greater 
part of thoſe who pretend to laugh at foppery and for- 
mality, ſecretly wiſh to have poſſeſſed thoſe qualifications 
which they pretend to delpitez and becauſe they find it 
difficult to waſh away the tincturc which they have fo 
deeply imbibed, endenvour to harden tbeniſclves in 2 
ſullen approbat ion of their own colour. Neutrality is a 
ſtate, into which tac buty pathens of man cannot eaſily 
ſubſide; and he who is in danger of the pangs of envy, 
is generally forced to recreate his imagination with an 
effort of comiort. | 

Some, however, may be ſound, who, ſupported by the 
conſciouſneis of great abilities and elevated by a long 
courſe of reputation and applauſe, voluntarily conf:gn 
themſelves to fingularity, aitect to croſs the roads of 
Jife becauſe they Know that they ſhall not be julile?, 
and indulge a boundicls gratification of wilt becaute the, 

receive that they thill be quietly ob»yed Rien of this 
Find are gencrally known by the nune of Hum mitte, 
an appellation by wich he that has obtame ! it, and can 
be contented to kcp it, is tet free at once from the 
Mackles of taſhion; mi can go in or out, fit er fand 
be talkative or lilent, gloomy or merry, advance ablur— 
dit ies or oppo: demontration, without any other repree 
henſion from mankind thin that 1 is his war, that he ts 
is an odd fellow, and nuwtt be let alone. 

This ſtems to many an cal pullport through the vo- 
rious factions of mankind; ant thote on whom it ts | 
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peculiarities, however, are always found to ſpot a cha- 
raſter, though they may not totally obſcure it; and he 
who expects from mankind, that they ſhould ap 
eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in compliance with his ſingle wi 
and exacts that deference which he docs not pay, may be 
endured, but can never be approved. 

Singularity is, I think, in its own nature univerſally 
and invariably ditipleaſfing. In whatever reſpect a man 
differs from others, he muſt be contidered by them as 
either worſe or better: by being better, it is well known 
that a man gains admiration oftener than love, fince all 
approbation of his practice muſt a.ceflarily condemn him 
that gives it; ant though a man often pleaſes by infe- 
riority, there are few who delire to give ſuch pleaſure. 
Yet the truth is, that ſingularity is almoſt always re- 
garded as a brand of flight reproach ; and where it is 
aſſociated with acknowledged merit, ſerves as an abate- 
ment or an allay of excellence, by which weak eyes are 
reconciled to its luſtre, and by which, though kindneſs 
1s not gained, at leaft envy is averted. 

But Jet no man be in haſte to conclude his own merit 
ſo great or conſpicuous, as to require or juſtify ſingu- 
_ it is as hazardous for a moderate ——— 
to the tives of ius, as for a common 
form — Nr — airs of — beauty. The 
pride of men will not patiently endure to ice one, whole 
underſtanding or attainments are but level with their 
own, break the rules by which they have conſented to be 
bound, or for.ake the direction which they ſubmiſſively 
follow. All violation of eftabliſhed praclice implics in 
us own nature a rejection of the common opinion, a de- 
france of common cenſure, and an appeal from general 
laws to private judgement : he, therefore, who differs 
from others without apparent advantage, ought not to 
be angry if his arrogance is puniſhed with ridicule ; if 
thoſe, whoſe exa:nple he ſuperciliouſly overlooks, poiut 
him out to derifion, and hoot him back again into the 
1 road. Ye 

e pride of ſin ity is exerted in little things, 
where right and — are indeterminable, and where, 
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therefore, vanity is without excuſe. But there are oc. 
caſions on which it is noble to dare to ſtand alone. To 
be pious among infidels, to be diſintereſted in a time of 
general venality, to lead a life of virtue and reaſon in the 
midſt of ſenſualiſts, is a proof of a mind intent on nobler 
things than the praiſe or blame of men, of a ſoul fixed in 
the contemplation of the higheſt good, and ſuperior to 
the tyranny of cuſtom and example. 

In moral and religious queſtions only, a wiſc man will 
hold no contultativns with faſhion, becauſe thele dutics 
are conſtant and immutable, and depend not on the no- 
tions of men, but the commands of heaven: yet even 
of theſe, the external mode is to be in ſome meaſure re- 

ilated by the prevailing taſte of the age in which we 
— for he is certainly no friend to virtue, who neglects 
to give it any lawſul attraction, or ſuſſers it to deceive 
the eye or alienate the afſections for want of inn cent 
compliance with faſhionable decorations. 

It is yet remembered of the learned and pious Nelſon, 
that he was remarkably elegant in his manners, and 
ſplendid in his drels. He knew, that the eminence of 
his character drew many eyes upon him; and he was 
careful not to drive the young or the gay away from re- 
ligion, by repreienting it as an enemy to any diſtinction 
or enjoyment in which human nature may mnocently 
delight. 

In this cenſure of ſingularity, I have, therefore, no in- 
tention to ſubject rex':n or conicience to cuſtom or ex- 
ample. To comply with the notions and practices of 
mankind is in ſome degree che duty of a ſocial being; 
becauſe by compliance cu he can pleate, and by plcaſ- 
mg only he can become uiciv] ; but as the end is nt to 
be loft tor the fake of the means, we arc not to give up 
virtue to complaiiance ; tor the end of complaitance is 
only to gain the kindes of our ſellow-beings, whote 
kindn«e's is dubri ble ue as inftrumental to happincis, 
and Lappincis mutt be always loſt by departure from 
Virtus. 
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—_— Fer.mr per opaca locorum, VIIAS. 


——Driv'n chro' the palpable obſcute. 


XRAZ AN, the merchant of Bagdat, was eminent 

throughout all the Eaſt for his avarice and his 
wealth: lus origin was oblcure, as that of the ſpark 
which by the colliſion of ſtecl and adamant is truck out 
of darkneſs ; and the pat icut labour of perſcvering dili- 
gence alone had made him rich. It was remembered, 
that when he was indigent he was thought to be gere- 
rous; and he was ftiul acknowledged to be mexzorably 
jutt. But whether in his dealings with men he diſco- 
vered a perſidy which tempted him to put his truſt in 

Id, or wh-ther in proportion as he accumulated wealth 
Fe diſcovered his own ͤ importance to increate, Carazan 
prized it more as he uled it leſs; he gradually loſt the 
inclination to do good, as he acquired the power; and 
as the hand of time ſcattered ſnow upon his head, the 
freezing influcuce extended to his boſom. 

But though the door of Carazan was never opencd by 
hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaition, yet fear led him 
conſtantly to the moſque at the ttaied hours of prayer ; 
he pertorned all the rites of devotion with the moſt icru- 
pulons punctuxlity, and had thrice paid his vows at the 
temple of the prophet. That devotion which ariſes 
trom the love oi God, and neceiiaiily includes the love 
of man, as it connects gratitude with beneficence, and 
exalts thut which was moral to divine, conters new dig- 
nity upon gouducts, and is the object not only of affec- 
tion but reverence, On the contrary, the dcvotion of 
the ſeltiſh, whether it be thought to avert the puniſh- 
ment which cvery one wiſhes to be inflicted, or to inſure 
n by the complication of hypocrity with guilt, never 
fails to excite indignation und abhorrence. Carazan, 
therefore, when he had locked his door, and turning 
round with a look of circumſpectise tuſpicion pro- 
ceded to he motyue, was followed by every eve with 

i: Gut 
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Glent malignity ; the poor ſuſpended their ſupplicaticn 
when he paſied by; and though he was known by every 
man, no man laluted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, and ſuch was 
the character which he had acquired, when notice was 
given by proclamation, that he was removed to a mig- 
nificent building in we centre of the city, that his table 
ſhould be ipread for the public, and that the itranger 
ſhould be welcome to hiis bed, the maultitude ſoon ruſhed 
like a torrent to his door, where they beheld him diſ- 
tributing bread to the hungry and apparel to the naked, 
his eye ſoſtlened with compathon, anc! Lis cheek glowing 
with delight. Every one gazed with aſtoniſhmert at the 
gy; and the FE al —— voices increat- 

like the found of approaching thunder, Carazan 
2 with his hand; — tuipendcd the tumult 
in 2 moment, and he (thus gratified the curioſity which had 
procured him audience. 

To Him who touches the mountains and they fmoke, 
the Almighty and the Moft Mercitul, be everlan ing tio- 
nour he has ordained flcep to be the miniſter of inttruc- 
tion, and his vitons have 1eproved me in the night. As 
I was fitting alone in my haram, with my lamp burning 
before me, computing the product of my merchandire 
and exulting in the ancreale of my wealth, 1 fell into a 
deep fleep, and the hand of him who dwells in the third 
heaven was upon me. I beheld the angel of death comin 
forward like a whirlwind, and he tnote me before | 
could deprecate the blow. At the fame moment 1 telt 
myſelf litted from the ground, and trantported with at. 
toniſhing rapidity through the regions ot the air. Ilie 
earth was contracted to an atom beneath; and the ſtz:s 
giowed round me with a luſtre that obſcured the jun. 

The gate of paradiie was now in fight; and I was 
intercepted by a 1tudden brightnels whica no human eye 
couid beheld ; thr irrevocable ſentence was now to 

ouncet ; my day of probation was paſt ; and from 

the evil of ww Ute nothing could be taken away, nur 
could any tiung bc added to the good. When Iren. cted 
that my lot tor ctelbity was alt, which not all the 
po 
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of nature could reverſe, my confidence totally 
ook me; and while I ſtood trembling and filent, co- 
yered with contuſion and chilled with horror, I was thus 
addreſſed by the radiance that flamed betore me 
« Carazan, thy worſhip has not been accepted, be- 
« cauſe it was not pted by love of God: nei- 
« ther can thy — be rewarded, becauſe it 
« was not produced by love of man: tor thy own fake 
« only haſt thou rendered to every man his due; and 
« thou haſt approached the Almighty only tor thyſelf, 
„Thou haſt not looked up with gratitude nor round 
« thee vith kindneſs, Around thee, thou haſt indeed, 
« bchel4 vice and folly ; but it vice and folly could jui- 
« tity thy parſimony, would they not condemn the 
« of Heaven? If not upon the toolith and the vicious, 
3 1 ule his light, or the clouds diſtil 
« the! ? Where ſhall the lips of he ſpu ing breathe 
« fragrance, or the hand of autumn diffuic plenty? Re- 
« meniber, Carazan, that thou haſt ſhut hon from 
« thine heart, and treatures with a hand of 
iron: thou haſt lived for thyſelt ; and therefore, hence - 
« forth for ever thou ſhalt fuuſut alone. From the light 
« of heaven, and from the ſociety of all bei ſhalt 
« thou be driven; ſolitude ſhall protract the hngering 
„ hours oi cternity, and darkneis aggravate the hurrors 
« of deipair, At this moment I was driven by ſome 
ſecret and irieſiſtible through the glowing ſyſtem 
- 2 1 innumerable ——_— 
s 1 approachcd the verge of nature, I pereci 
— total boundleis vacuity deepen before nie, 2 
dreadful region of eternal ſilence, tolituue and darkneſe 1 
Unuttcrable horror icized me at the proipect, and this 
exclamation burſt from me with all the vehemence of 
defire: O! that I had been doomed for ever to the 
« common receptacle of impenitence and guilt! there 
* focicty would have alleviated the torment of deſpair, 
and the rage of fire could not have excluded the com- 


fort of light. Or it 1 bad bes contre . 
hope af 
« theſe 


in a comer, that would return but once in a 


« years to the regions of light and Lite; the 
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e theſe periods, however diſtant, would cheer men 
« in the dread interval of cold and darkneſs, and the 
« viciſſitude would divide eternity into time. While 
this _ _—_ my mind, I loſt fight of the 
remoteſt „ and the laſt glimmering of light was 
quenched in utter darkneſs. The agonies of 
every moment increaſed, as every moment augmented 
my diſtance from the laſt habitable world. I reflected 
with intolcrable anguiſh, that when ten thouſand thouſand 
cars had carried me beyond the reach of all but that 
ower who fills infinitude, I ſhould fill look forward 
into an immentc abyſs of darkneſs, through which I 
ſhould ſtill drive without ſuccour and without focicty, 
farther and farther ftill, for ever and for ever. I then 
ſtretched out my hand towards the regions of exiſtence, 
with an emotion that awaked me. Thus have I been 
taught to eſtimate ſocicty, like every other bleſſing, by 
its loſs. My heart is warmed to liberality; and 1 am 
zealous to communicate the happineſs which I feel, to 
thoſe from whom it is derived; for the ſociety of one 
wretch, whom in the pride of proſperity I would have 
| d from my door, would, in the dreadful folitude 
to which I was condemned, have been more highly 
prized than the gold of Afric, or the gems of Golconda, 
At this ion u his dream, Carazan became 
fuddenly filent, and looked upward in e>ftacy of gratitude 
and devotion. The multitude were ſtruck at once with 
the precept and example ;z and the caliph, to whom the 
event was related, that he might be liberal beyond the 
power of gold, commanded it to be recorded tor the be- 
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At noſtri proavi Plauti nos & numeros et 

Laadaver.s ſales; nimium pa: ien et utrumque, 

Ne dicam ſtultè, mirati; ſi modo ego & vos 

Seimus inurbanum lepido ſepon re dicto. Hon. 


©& And yct our fares with joy cou'd Plautus hear; 

„Gay weite hs jeſts, his numbers cha m'd th ir ear.“ 
Let me not ſay to» laviſh'y they prai id; 

But ſur their judgwen was full cheaply pleas'd 

If you or I with taſte arc haply blett, 

To know a clowniſh from a courtly jeſt. Faaxcis. 


HE fondneſs I have fo manifeſted fur 

the ancients, has not ſo far blinded my judgment, 
wy oy wr ng aac Wal — 
ge the ſuperiority of the moderns, in pieces of Hu- 
mour and Ridicule. I ithall, therefore, confirm the 


| aſſertion of Addiſon, of which hath alrcady 
—— = 


Comedy, fatire, and burleſque, being the three chief 
—— ridicule, it is — 6s us to compare 
together the moſt admired performances ot the ancients 
and moderus in theſe three kinds of writing, to quality 
us juitly to ceniure or commend, as the beauties or ble- 
milhes of cach pa. ty may deſerve. 

As Ariſtophanes wrote to plcaſe the multitude, at a 
time when the liccutiouſnels ot the Athenians was bound- 
leſs, has pleaſantries are coarie and unpolite, his cha- 
ract es exuavagantly forced, and diſtor ed with unna- 
tural detormity, like the monitrous caricaturas of Cal- 
lot. He is tull ot the grotlett obicenity, indecency, and 
murbanity; and as thc populace always delight to hear 
their ſuperiors abuted anu inurepretented, he icatters the 
ranbeſt calumnics on the wileſt and worthieſt perſonages 
of his country, His ſtyle is uncqual, occaoned by a 
frequent introduction ot parodies on Sophocles and Euri- 

ndes. It 1s, however, certain, that ne abounds in art- 

alluſions to the ſtate of Athens at the time when he 

9 N 2 wrote 
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_ than a writer of . 
autus has adulterated a rich vein of genuine wit and 
humour, with a mixture of the baſeſt buffoonry. No 
writer ſeems to have been born with a more forcible or 
more fertile genius for comedy. He has drawn ſome 
characters with incomparable ſpirit : we are indebted to 
him for the firſt good miſer, and for that worn-out cha- 
rafter among the Romans, a boaſttul Thraſo, But his 
degenerates yo bd ab} appoy 
low and illiberal, and fit only for * the dregy 
— ff ene 
examples of every ſpecies of truc wit. even 
down to a quibble and a pun. o—_ 2. 
when the Romans were but juſt ing into pul 
and I forbear i 
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diſcovered to be juſt. The Tart ffe and the Mif: 

are the moſt ſingular, and yet, perhaps, the moſt proper 
and perfect characters that comedy can repreſent ; and 
his miſer excels that of any other nation. He ſeems to 
have hit upon the true nature of comedy; which is, to 
exhibit one ſingular and unfamiliar character, by ſuch a 
ſerics of incidents as may beſt contribute to thew its 
ſingularities. All the circumſtances in the Miſant 
tend to manifeſt the peeviſh and captious diſguſt of t 
hero; all the circumſtunces in the Tartuitc are calculated 
to ſhew the treachery of an accompliſhed hypocrite, I 
am ſorry that no Engliſh writer of comedy can be pro- 
duced as a rival to Molierc : although it muſt be con- 
teſſocl, that Falitrff and Moroſc are two admirable cha- 
rafters, exccllently ſupported and difplayed ; for Shake- 
ſpcare has contrived all the incidents to illuſtrate the 
gluttony, lewdneſs, cowardice, and boaſtfulneſs of the 
fat old knight: and Jonſon has with equal art diſplayed = 
the oddity of a whimſical humourift, who coulu cadure 
no kind of unwiſe. 

Will it be deemed a paradox to aſſert, that Congrevc's 
dramatic perſons have no ſtriking and natural charac- 
teriſtic? His Fondlewife and Forelight are but faint 
portraits of common characters, and Ben is a forced and 
unnatural caricatura. His plays appear not to be legi- 
timate comedies, but ftrings of repartees and ſallies of 
wit, the molt poignant and polite, indeed, but unnatu- 
tal and ill placed. The trite and trivial character of a 
fop hath ſtrangely engroſſed the Engliſh ſtage, and given 
an inſpid rae, a to our beit comic pieces: originals 
can never be wanting in ſuch a kingdom as this, where 
eich man follows his natural inclinations and propen- 
ſities, if our writers would really contemplate nature, 
and endeavour to open thoſe mines of humour which 
have been ſo long and ſo unaccountably neglected, 

It we proceed to conſider the ſatiriſta of antiquity, I 
ſhall not ſcruple to prefer Boilcau and Pope to Horace 
and Juvenal ; the arrows of whoſe ridicule are 
ſharp in proportion as they are more poliſhed. That 
retormers ſhould abound in obſcenitics, as is the on 
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: of the 

; ſome- 

times ſinks into mean and farcical abuſe, as in the firſt 
lines of the ſeventh ſatire of the firſt book ; but Boileau 
and Pope have given to their ſatire the ceſtus of Venus: 
their ridicule is concealed and oblique ; that of the Ro- 
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neſs, which all ſatires delivered mere 


Lucian is the greateſt maſter of among the 
ancients; but the travels of Gulliver, indeed 
evidently copied from his true h » docs as evidently 
excel it. Lucian ſets out with his readers, 


that he is in jeſt, and intends to ridicule ſome of the incrc- 
dible tories in Cteſias and Herodotus : this introduction 
furely enfeebles his ſatire, and defeats his purpoſe. Tix 
true hiſtory conſiſts only of the moſt wild, monſtrous, and 
miraculous perſons and accidents : Gulliver has a con- 
cealed meaning, aud his dwarfs and giants convey tacitly 
ſome moral or political inſtruction. The Charon, or the 
proſpect (emrronowooTts) » one of the dialogues of Luci- 
an, has likewiſe given occaſion to that agreeable French 
ſatire, entitled, Le Diable Boiteux, or The Lame 
« Devil;”* which has highly improved on his original 
by a greater variety of characters and delcripticns, hvely 
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remarks, and intereſting adventures. So if a parallel 
be drawn between Lucian and Cervantes, the ancient 
will till appear to diſadvantage : the burleſque of Lucian 

mcipally confifts in making * and philoſophers 

ak and act like the meaneſt the z that of 

ervantes arifcs trom the ſolemn and important air with 
which the moſt idle and ridiculous actions are related; 
and is, therefore much more ſtriking and forcible, In 
a word, Don Quixote, and its Hudibras, the 
p pre Shilling, the Adventures of Gil Blas, the Tale 

4 Tub, and s Rchearſal, are picces of humour which 

1 cannot equal, much leſs excel. 

phraſtus muſt yield to La Bruyere for his inti- 
mate —7 of human nature; and the Athenians 
never produced a writer whole humour was & exquiſite 
as that of Addiſon, or who delineated and fupportcd a 
character with ſo much nature and true pleaſantry as that 
of Sir Roger de . i t, indeed, to be re- 
membered, that every ſpecies of wit written in diſtant 
times and in dead languages, appears with many diſ- 
advantages to preſent readers, from their ignorance of 
the manners and cuſtoms alluded to and «xpoſed ; hut 
the groſſneſs, the rudeneſs, and indelicacy of the anci- 
ents will, notwithſtanding, ſufficiently appear, even trom 
the ſentiments of ſuch critics as Cicero and Quintihan, 
who mention corporal defects and deformities as proper 
objects of raillery. 

If it be now aſked to what can we aſcribe this ſupe- 
riority of the moderns in all the ſpecies of ridicule ? I 
anſwer, to the improved ftate of converſation. The 
great geniuſes of Greece and Rome were tormed during 

times of a republican government : and though it be 
certain, as Longinus aſſerts, that democracies are the 
nurſeries of true ſublimity ; yet monarchics and courts 
are more productive of politeneſs. The arts of civility, 
and the decencies of converſation, as they unite men more 


Cloſcly, and bring them more frequently together, mul- 


y opportunities of obſerving thoſe incongruities and 
urdities of behaviour, on which ridicule is founded. 


The ancients had more liberty and ſeriouſneſs 3 the mo- 
SATURDAY 


_ have more luxury and laughtcr, 
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Virtuti us obſtat 
Res angu ta do 1.1. Juvzxarty 


Rarely they riſe by vir'"e's ad, who lic | 
Plung'd in ihe dp i of helylcſs poverty. Duarpin | 


| To the Adventurer. 

S IX. | 

S 1 was informed by your bookicller, upon whom 

I called a few days ago to make a imall purchaſe 

for my daughter, that your whole work would be com- 
priz<d in one hundred and forty papers, I can no longer 
delay to ſend you the account of her lite, which I gave 
you lome reaſon to expect when I related my on“ This 
accouat ſhe gave in that dreadful night, the remembrance 
of which ſtill freeacs me with horror; the night in which I 
had hired her as a proftitute, and could not have been de- 
terred from inceſt, but by an cvent ſo extraordinary that 
it was almoſt miraculous. I have, indeed, frequently 
attempted to relate a ſtory which I can never forget, 
but I was always diſſatisfied with my oven expreſſions ; 
nor could I ever produce in writing a narrative which ap- 
peared equal to the effect that it wrouglit upon my mind 
when I heard it. I have, therefore, prevailed upon the 
dear injured girl to relate it in her own words, which I 
ſhall faithfuily tranſcribe. 

The fark ſituation that I remember, was in a cellar; 
where, I ſuppoſe, I had been placed by the pariſh officers 
with a woman who kept a little dairy. My nurſe was 
obliged to be often abroad, and I was then left to the 
care of a girl, who was juſt old enough to lug me about | 
in her arms, and who, like other pretty creatures in of- 
fice, knew not how to ſhew her authority but by the 
abuſe of it. Such was my dread of her power and re- 
ſentment, that I ſuffered almoſt whatever ſhe inflicted, 
without complaint; and when I was ſcarcely four years 

* Na, LXXXVI. 
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eld, had learut fo far to furmount the ſenſe of pain and 
ſuppreſs my paſſions, that I have been pinched black 
and blue without wincing, and paticntly ſuſſcred her to 
impute to me = trivial miſchiets which her own per- 
yeriencſs or carcleſſneis had produced. 

This ſituation, however, was not without its advan= 
tages; 10T ini-ead of a hard cruſt and ſmall beer, which 
would N have been the principal part of my ſubſiſt- 
ence it I had been placed with a perion of the ſame rank, 
but of a different employment, I had always plenty of 
milk; which, though it had been ſkunmed for cream, was 
not ſour, and which indecd was wholeſum food ; upon 
which I throve v tait, and was taken notice of by 
every body, tor the Guin: of my looks, and the clear- 
nels of my ikin, 

Almoſt as foon as I could in, I was ſent to the 
pariſh ichooul to Icarn to read; thought my ſelf as fine 
in my blue gown and badge, as a court beauty in a birth- 


night uit. The miſtreis of the ſchool was the widow of 
a 


man, whom I have often heard her mention with 
tears, though he had been long dead when I firſt came 
under her tuition, and left her in ſuch circumſtances as 
made her iolicit an employment, of which before ſhe would 
have dreadcd the labour, and ſcorned the meanneſs. She 
had been very gentcelly educated, and had acquired a 
general knowledge of literature after her marriage ; the 
communication ot which cnlivened their hours of retire- 
ment, and afforded ſuch a fubjett of convertation, as added 
to every other enjoymen. the plcaſures of bencficenct and 
gratitude. 

There was ſomething in her manner, which won 
affection and commanded my reverence, I found ber a 
on very different from niy nurſe; and I watched ber 
with tuch ardour and attention, that I was ſome- 


times able, young as I was, to auticipate her communds, 
It was natural that ſhe ſhould lovt the virtue which the 
had produced, nor was it incungruous that the ſhould 
reward it. I perceived with incxprefſible delight, that 
ſhe treated me with peculiar tenderneſs; and when I was 
old, the ottcred to take my education 

wholly 
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u herſelf, without putting the pariſh to any 
— Tor for my — one. the — 
dily — 4 my nurſe was diſcharged, and I was ta- 
ken home to my miſtreſs, who called me her little maid, 
a name which I was ambitious to deſcrve, becauſe the 
did not, like a tyrant, exact my obedience as a flave, 
but like a parent invited me to the duty of a child. As 
our family conſiſted only of my miſtreſs and myſelf, ex- 
cept ſometimes a chair- woman, we were always alone in 
the intervals of buſineſs ; and the good matron amuſed 
herſelf by inſtructing me, not only in reading, writing, 
and the firt rules of arithmetic, but in various kinds of 
needlework; and what was yet of more moment, in the 
— goes of virtue and religion, which in her life ap- 
pe to be ſo amiable, that I wanted neither example 
nor motive. She gave me alio ſome general notions of 
the decorum ſed among perſons of a higher claſs; 
and I was thus acquainted, while I was yet a child, 
— in an obſcure ſtation, with ſome rudiments of good 

reeding. 
Befor I was fiſtcen, I began to aſſiſt my benefactreſs 
in her employment, and by {ome plain-work which the 
had procured me, I furniſhed myſelf with decent cloaths, 


By an inſenſible and ſpontzneous imitation of her man- 


ner, I had acquired ſuch a carriage, as gained me more 
reipect in a yard-wide ſtuff, than is often paid by ſtrang- 
ers to an upper ſervant in a rich ſilk. 


Such was now the ſimplicity and innocence of my life, | 


that I had ſcarce a wiſh uniatisfied; and I often reflected 
upon my own happineſs with a ſenie of gratitude that 


increaſed it. But alas! this felecity was ſcarce ſooner 


enjoyed than loſt: the good matron, who was in the moſt 
endearing ſenſe my parent and my triend, was ſeizcd with 
a fever, which in a few days put an end to her life, and left 
me alone in the world with 

whelmed with grief and diſtracted with anxiety. 


world, indeed, was beſore me; but I trembled to enter 


it alone. I knew no art by which I couid ſubſiſt mykclf; 


and I was unwilling to be condemned to a ſtate of 


rvit in which no ſuch art could be learned. I, 
{rvitude, in no ; 


out alliance or protection, over- | 
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therefore applied again to the officers of the pariſh, who, 
as a teſtimony of reſpect to my condeſcended 
ſtill to conſider me as their charge, and with the uſual 
ſum bound me apprentice to a mantua-maker, whole 
bulineis, of which, indecd, ſhe had but little, was among 
perſons that were ſomething below the middle claſs, 
and who, as I verily believc, had applied to the church- 
wardens for an apprentice, only that ſhe might filence 
2 number of petty duns, and obtain new credit with 
the moncy that is given as a conſideration for neceſſary 
cloaths. 

The dwelling of my new miſtreſs was two back - 
rooms in a dirty ſtreet near the Seven Dials. She re- 
ceived me, however, with great appearance of kindneſs; 


| we break faſted, dined, and ſupped together; and though 


I could not but regret the alteration of my condition, 


pet I comforted myſelf with reflecting, that im a few 


I ſhould be miſtreſs of a trade by which I might 

ome independent, and live in a manner more agree- 
able to my inclinations. But my indentures were no 
ſooner ſigned, than I ſuffered a new change of fortune. 
The farit ſtep my miſtreſs took was to turn away her 
maid, a poor flave who was covered only with rags and 


dirt, and whole ill qualities I fooliſhly thought were the 


only cauſe of her ill treatment. I was now led 
to light fires, go of errands, waſh linen, and dreſs vie- 
tuals, and in ſhort to do every kind of houtchold drudg- 


| ery, and to fit up half the night, that the taſk of hem- 


ming and running ſcams, which had been aſſigned me, 
might be performed. 

gh I ſuffered all this without murmur or com- 
plaint, yet I became penfive and melancholy z the tears 
would otten ſtcal filently from my eyes, and my mind 
was ſometimes ſo abſtrafted in the contemplation of my 
own miſery, that I did not hear what was ſaid to me- 


But my ſenſibility produced reſentment, inftcad of pity ; 
my melancholy drew upon me the reproach oi ſullenneis; 


I'was ſtormed at for tpoiling my work with ſniveling 1 


knew not why, and threatened that it ſhould not lung be 
caulc; 2 menace which was generally execuied 
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the moment it was uttered ; 2 arms and neck continue 
ally bore the marks of the yard, and I was in every ref. 
pect treated with the moſt brutal unk indueſs. 

In the mean time however, I applied myſelf to learn 
the buſineſs as my laſt reſource, 2 only foundation 
of my hope, My diligence and aſſiduity atoned for the 
want of in{truftion; and it might have been truly ſaid, 
that I ſtole the knowledge which my miſtreſs halen 
ged to communicate. As I had a taſte for dreſs, I re- 
commended myſelf to the beſt cuſtomers, and tre qu 
corrected a fault of which they complained, and — 
my miſtreſs was not able to diſcover. The countenance 
and courteſy which this gained, though it encouraged 
my hope off the future, yet it made the preſent leis to- 
lerable. My tyrant treated me with yet more inhuma- 
nity, and my tufferings were fo great, that 1 frequently 
meditated an eſcape, though I knew not whither to 
and though I forelaw that the moment I became a 
gitive, I ſhould forfeit all my intezeft, juſtify every com- 
plaint, and incur a diſgrace which I never obli- 
terate. 

I had now g under the moſt cruel 
ſomething EG years; the cloaths n. 
been the purchaſe of my own money I had worn out; 
and my miſtreſs thought it her i not to furniſh me 
with any better than would juſt ſerve me to go out on 
her errands, and follow her with a bundle. But as fo 
much of my time was I thought it highly reaion- 
able, and indeed „ that I ihould make a more 
decent appearance, that I ſhould attend the cuſtomers, 
take their orders and their meature, or at leaft fit on the 
work, After much premeditation, and many attempts, 
I at length furmounted my tears, and in ſuch terms and 
manner as 1 thought likely to give offence, I en- 
* that I might have ſuch cloaths as would aniwer 

purpoſe, and propoſed to work fo many hours ex- 
as would produce the money they ſhould 
coſt. But this requeſt, however modeſt, was anſwered 


only with reproaches and inſult. I wanted, torſooth, 


« to be a gentlewoman: W 
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« up for myſelf. This ſhe might have expected, for ta- 
> bag = from the pariſh ; but I ſhould fee that 
„ ſhe Knew how to mortiſy my pride, and diiappoint my 
« cunning.” I was at once grieved and angered at 


' this treatinent ; and I believe, for the firſt tune, expreſſed 
myſelf with one indignation and reſentment. My re- 
| futment ho cver, ſhe treated with deriſion and con- 


tempt, as an impotent attempt to throw off her authort- 
ty; and declaring that ſhe would loon ſhæ me who was 


| muttreſs, the firuck me ſo violent a blow, that I fell from 


my chair. Whether the was friglred at my fall, or 


whether ſhe ſuſpected I ſhould alarm the houle, the did 


not repeat her blow, but contented herfelt with reviling 


| the poverty and wretchedneſs which ſhe labcured to per- 


duate. 

I burſt into tears of anguiſh and reſentment, and made 
ro reply; but trom this moment my hatred became irre- 
conciie lie, and I ſecretly deterunned at all events to 
eſcape from a flavery, wiuch I acculed iyſelf for having 
alrcady cndured tod long. | 


— 
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—Latet anguis in herba. Vizc, 
B.ncath che grais conceal'd a ſerpent lies. 


T happened, that the next morning I was ſent with 
ome work as tar as Chelfca: it was about the mid- 
Ge of May. Upon me, who had long toiled in the 
ſmoke and darkneſs of London, and had {cen the fun- 
thine only upon a chimney, or a wall, the freſhneſs of 
the air, the verdure of the ficlds, and the ſong of the 
birds, had the power of enchantment. I could not for- 
bear lingering in my walk : and every moment of delay 
made me leis willing to return; not indeed by increaſing 
my enjoyment, but my fear: I was tenacious of the 
ſent, hecauſe I dreaded the future; and increaſed the 
evil which I approached at every ſtep, by a vaiu attempt 
0 to 
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to rctain and poſſeſs that which at every ſtep T was owes 
ing behind, I found, that not to look forward with 
was not to look round with pleaſure; and yet 1 

till loitered away the hours which I could not enivn, 
and returned in a ſtate of anxious irreſolution, Hill ta- 
King the way home, becauſe I knew not where lie 0 
„ but {till neglecting the ſpeed which alune could make 
— leſs dreadiul. My torment encreated as my va 
became ſhorter: and When I had returned as for as the 
lower end of the Mall in Saint Janes's Fark, I vas 
quite overwhehned with regret and deipair, and tits 

ing down on one of the benches 1 burit into tears. 

s my mind was wholly employed on my own tit. 
treſs, and my apron held up to niy cycs, il was fore 
time before I Gcifcovered an eldcrly lady who kl fat 
down by nic. Ihe moment I taw her, fuck is the force 
of habit, ali thoughts of my own wretchodnets gane w 
to a ſenſe of mdecorum ; and as ſhe appenred by hor erots 
to be a pcrion in hole company it was proturaption in 
me to fit, I ſtarted up in great conſuſion, and would 
have left the cat. VS] is, however, ſhc wort net lute 
fer z but taking hold of my gown, and gonily drawing 
me back, addreiled mc with an accent of ten lornets, wall 
ſoothed me with pity bcivre ſhe know my dilirets, It 
was io long ſince I had heard the voice of mans, the 

heart malte as the lic ke with gratitude and 14. 
I told her all mv ftory ; to which er liftencil wit! 
attention, aud often gazed itcadtauly in my fac When 

narrative was ended, the told me thi the m nner im 
which I had related it, was alone ullic unt oomince 
her that it was truc; at there was an ar oi Impl. cu 
and ſincerity about me, which had projucicid er in n 
favour as jon à lie {aw ez Aud that, thertis Cy le 
was determined io take ne home; tant I end ue 
with her till ſhe had citabliſned mt in me bulk 5, 
which ſhe could caſiy do by recomnucnting me to her 
acquamtance ; and that in the ian time ie Wow tate 
care to prevent my mire! from heal to ION. 

It is impothbic to expreſs the tr: 
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ed with the ar! ifices of thoſe who are hackneyed in the 
2 of v er; and the remembrance of the diſintersſted 
Lndusis of my fir it friend, by whom I had been brought 
wp, cant irefh into my mind: I, therefurc, indulged the 
dope of having lounl tach another without icruple ; and 
utter, em. inc Th «Ci at expi mens of gratitude which 
Ns tos Seat TO be formed into c- mplunent, I accepted 
the Offer, and tuilowed my conducirels home. The 
uc was luch as I had never entered before; the rooms 
were {p1cious, and the fur. — clegant. I looked 
round with wonder z and blu hing wi: h a lenſe of niy 
en weamnc's, would have followed the tervant who 
_ ne d. dur imo the kitchen, but her miſtreſs pre- 
wanted me, She taw my contuſion, and enconraging me 
with a nile, took me up ſtairs into a Kind of dretfing- 
tram, Were the immediately furniſhed me with clean 
Does a3 fockings, a cap, handkerchiet, ruffles and 
apzon, and a niglht-gown of gentcel Iriſn ftuif, which 
ki! not been much worn, thonoh it was ſpotted and 
Kamed in many pla _ they b. lange l, ſhe (aid, to her 
Cui, a young lady 27 waemn ſhe ad untertaken to 
provide: and mtatte: += upon my putting them on, that T 
mi hrt bt down with her family at dianer 3 & fr, faid 
fic, Gs 1 lave Ro ac 18. Lance, to A hu r could pag ant 
< men a maitur maker that I kept in my kitchen. 

1 pete ed that the watched me wita creat attention 
wail 1 was Goreflin, 42 and l. med to be g reach delighted 
with 15 alteration in my appearance v. en 1 had dene. 
« ec, id ine, „that you was made for 2 gentle- 
. an! a gentlewoman you {tall be, or it thall 

be YUur Own tault. I could only court' y im anſwer 
wo this CL Np! acnt; but nutw!inftin ng ” the appearance 
oe; dititicnce and modeſty in the bluſh which I telt burn 
open my checks yet my heart Secretly exulted in a proud 
confidence that it was true. When I cum down Itairs, 
I was introduced by my patroucts (who had told me that 
der nan war Welwwod) e the young lady her couſin, 
aud three others ; to whom, ſoon atrter we were {cated, the 
wiated my ory, intetnuüxing much invettive ag uinſt my 
Balirels, und mnnch tery to me, witli neither of which, 
u tue truth be coniclied, I was much diiplcaſed. 
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After dinner, as I underſtood that company was en- 
pcRed, I cutreated, leave to retire, and was ſhewed 
Rairs into a ſmall! chamber very neatly furniſhed, which 
I was deſued to conſider as my own. As the company 
Raid till it was very late, I drank tea and ſupped alunc, 
une of the {ſervants being ordered to attend me. 

The next morning, when I came down fairs to break 
faſt, Mrs. Wellwood preſented me with a piece of printed 
cotton ſufficient for a lack and coat, and about twelve 
12 of flight filk for a nizht-gown, which, ſhe ſaid, 

ſhould make up myſelf as a ſpecimen of my fill. 1 
attempted to excuſt myiclt irom accepting this benefac- 
tion, with much heſitation and confuſion; but I was 
commanded with a kind frown, and in a peremptory 
tone, to be ſilent. I was told, that, when buiinels came 
in, I ſhould pay all my debts; that in the mean tame, I 
ſhould be ſolicitous only to ſet up; and chat a change of 
| — apparel might be confidered as my ſtock in trade, 

without it my buſineſs could neither be procured 
nor tranſacted. 

To work, therefore, I went; my cloaths were mate 
and _ z many encomiums were laviſhed upon my dex - 
tcrity ion ; and thus I was entangled m the 
ſnare that ha — lid for me, before 1 Giacovered my 

J had contracted debts which it was inipoſſible 
I ſhould pay; the power of the law could now be ap- 


had now been ncar a month in my ncw lodging; 

at care had hitherto been taken to conceal what- 
might ſhock my modeſty, or acquaint me with the 
danger of my ſituation. Some incidents, however, not- 
withſtanding this caution, had fallen under wy notice, 
that might well have alarmed me; but as thoſe who are 
ing rom a pleaſing dream, ſliut their eyes againſt 
the light, and cndeavour to prolong the deluſion by gum- 
bearing again, I checked my ſuſpic:ons the moment they 
roſe, as if danger that was not known would not exilt; 
without conſidering that enquiry alone could confizm the 
good, and enable me to eſcape the evil. 


The houſe was often filled wich company, 2 
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vided into ſeparate rooms ; the viſits were frequent] 
com inued till midnight, and ſometimes till morning; i 
bad, however, always died leave to retire, which had 
bditherto been p mitted, though not without teluctance z 
but at length I was prefſed to make tea, with an impor- 
tumty that I could not retift. The company was very 
guy, and {ome famiharitics pr. between the gentlemen 
and lulics which threw me into confuſion and covered me 
with bluſh s; vet I was fill zds to hapoſe upon my- 
kelf, and, theretore, was cunt med with the ſuppoſition, 
that they were liberties allowed amon: perfons of taſhion, 
mu; of wavic polite levities I hat hear deſcribed and 
eenred hy the monitor ofen vouth, to whom IT 
oed all my virtne and all mv knowiedge, I cu nat, 
however, reflect without foiiciin!.: aw anvicty, that 
iner the firit week of my art 1 had bewd no more 
el ny bufincſs. I had, iu ed, frequently veutured to 
Wantion it; and ſtill hoped, that lui my pat roneſs had 
r me a little iet of cudcuers among her friends, 

hauld be permitted to venture into a room ot my own 3 
en I conld not think of carrying it on where it would 
deoralt mv bertacir ifs. of whom it could uot without 


13 0 ' 


32 aſtront he tai l, tht the let bo gings to a mantua-ma- 
ker ; nor could 1 without ipdocorum didribute dixect ions 
Where I was to be bund, till I had removed to another 
donc. But whenever J introluced this Riject of con- 
variation, 1 was either railicd for my gravity, or gently 
r-yrocched with pride, as impatient of obligation ; 


Sometimes I vis told with an aic of merriment, that my 
buanets Mould be pleaſure ; and ſometimes 1 was enter- 
wined with am vous ſtorics, and excited by licentious 
and tattered deſcriptions, to a reliſh of luxurious idle- 
tels au expuntive amuſements. In ſhort, my ſuſpicions 
$7atually created 3 and my fears grew ſtronger, till my 
ercmn wis u an end, and I could flumber no more. The 
terror tant tied me, when I could no longer doubt into 
what haus J had fallen, is not to be expreſſed, nor, in- 
deed, could it be concealed ; the eff. ct which it produced 
m my ave and behaviour, afforded the wretch who at- 
tempt. to ſeduct me, no proſpect of ſucceſs 3; and as 
Ge desſared gr exciting me by the love of pleaſure to 

© | voluntary 
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voluntary guilt, ſhe determined to effect her 
1 — and drive me into her toils by deſperation. 

was not Icſs my misfortune than reproach, that I 
did not immediately quit a place, in which I knew my. 
ſelf devoted to deſtruction. This, indeed, Mrs. We 
wood was very aſſiduous to prevent: the morning after 
I had diſcovered her purpoſe, the talk about ny buſi- 
neſs was renewed ; and as ſoon as we had brenkfaſted. 
the took me out with her in a hackney-coach, under pre- 
tence of procuring me a lodging; but the had ſtill tome 

objection againſt all that we faw. I hus the 

contrived to buſy my mind, and keep me with her the 
greatelt part of day z at three we returned to dinner, 
and paſſed the afternoon without compMny. I drank tea 
with the family ; aud in the evening, being uncommon. 


ly drowſy, I went to bed ncar two houts founer fan 
utual, 
— 
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—— —Quis ta'ia ſando | 
Temperet a luciimis ? VIS. 


And who can hear this tale without a tear? 


the tranſactions of this night I was rot conſci- 

ous; but what they had bern, the eircumſtances 

of the morning left me no room to doubt. I diicovered 
with aſtoniſnment, indignation, and deſpair, which fer a 
time ſuſpended all my faculties, that I had ſuffered irre- 
parable injury in a ſtate of inſcnſibility z not fo nuch to 
(=> for wretch by whom 1 had been abuſed, as tha: 
might with leis ſcruple admit another, and by reflect ing 
that it was impoſſible to recover what I had lot, becaine 
carcleſs of all that remained. Many artifices were uſ.d 
to ſoothe mc and when theſe were found to be ay” 1 
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al, att myts were made to intimidate me with menaces. 
1 knew not cxaRtiy what paſſed in the firſt fury of my di 
traction, but at length it quite exhauſted me. In the even- 
ing, being calm through mere languor and debility, 
no prec iution having been taken io detain me, becauſe 
was not thought able to eſcape, I found means to 
down it urs, and get into the ſtreet without being m 
Wietched as I was, I felt fome emotions of joy when 1 
found myſelf at liberty; though it was no better than 
liberty of an exile in a deſart, where, having ek 
the dungeon and the wheel, he muſt yet, without 
be deſtioy A by ſavages or hunger. It was not 
before I reflected, that 1 knew no houſe that 
ceive me, and that I had no money in my poc 
had not, however, tac leaſt inclination to go 
ſometimes thuught of returning to my old miſtreſs, the 
mantua- maker; but the moment I began to antici 
the malicious inference ſhe would draw from my ablence 
and appearance, and her triumph in the mouruful 
ſity that urged me to return, I determined rather to ſuf · 
fer any other evil that could befal me. 

Thus deftitute md forlorn, feeble and difpirited, I 
continued to creep along till the ſhops were all ſhur, and the 
delerted ftrects became ſilent. Tuc bufy crowds, which 
had almoſt burne me betore them, were now diliipated ; 
and every one was retired home, except a few wretched 
outcaſts like my:cli, who were either huddled 
in a corner, or ſtrolling not about knowing whither 
went. It is not caſy to conceive the anguith, with whi 
I reflected upon my condition; and, perhaps, it would 
ſcarcely have been thought poſſible, that a perſon who 
was not a fngitive trom juſtice, nor an enemy to labour, 
could be thus deſt. tute even of the little that is eſſential to 
ht, and in danger ot periſhing for want in the midit of a 
populous city, - wed wa with accomodations for every 
rank, irom the peer to the beggar. Such, however, was 


f 
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night in the ſtreets, without hope of paſſing the next in 
any other place, or, indeed, of procuring food to ſuppor 
ms till it arrived, I had now faſted the whele thy 3 

my 
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increaſed every moment; I was weary and 


fainting ; my face was covered with a cold ſweat, and 
my legs trembled under me: but I did not dare to fit 
down, or to walk twice along the fame ſtreet, leſt I 
ſhould have been ſrized by the watch, or intultc! by tome 
voluntary vagabond in the rage or vwantomne!s cf drunk. 
ennels or luſt. I knew not, indeud, well how to vary 
my walk; but imagined that, upon the whole, I ſhou!d 
be more ſaſe in the city, than among the brothels in the 
Strand, or in ſtreets which being leis frequented are leſs 
carefully waiched : for though I ſcarce ventvred to cone 
ſider the law as my friend, yet 1 was more afraid of thoſe 
who ſhould attempt to break the peace, than thoje whe 
were appointed to keep it. IT went forward, therefore, 
as well as I was able, and paſſed throurh St. Pauls 
Church-yard as the clock ſtruck one; but ſuch was my 
misfortune, that the calamity which 1 dreauu! overtook 
me in the very place to which 1 had fled to avoid it. Juſt 
as I was crofling at the corner into Cheapude, 1 vas laid 
hold on by a man not mcanly dreſied, who would hae 
hurricd me down towards the Old Change. I knew not 
what hc ſaid, but 1 {trove to diſengage myſclt trom him 
without making any re ly: my Erugglcs, indeed, were 
weak ; and the man ii keeping his hold, and perhaps 
miſtaking ths fechlendis of my rehſtance for ome incling- 
tion to comply, proceeded io milccencies, from which I 
ſtruck him with the tudiicy torce that was ſupplied by 
rage and indignation ; but my whole ſtrergih wits ox» 
hauſted in the blow, wiicn te brute inttantly retrrnccly 
and repeated till I fei.. Initind is itil ready in the de- 
ſence of lite, however + oerched 3 rd though the mo- 
ment before I had will. to die, vet in this difirets 1 


ſpontaneouſly cried out ter help. My voice was heard 


by a watchman, who immediate ron towards we, and 
finding me upon the gromm, ietted up his lantern, and 
exammed me with an attention, which made mc reflect 
with great contuſion upcr the 4iforder of my dreſs, which 
beforc had not once occurre:: to my thoughts: my hair 
hung look ly about my ſhoulicr, my ftays were but halt- 
— | and the reit of n y cluatis were carcleſsly tiarown 

on 
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an in the tumult and diftraftion of mi. d, which pre- 
vented my attending to trivial circumſtances When 1 
made my eſ-ape from Well-vood's. My general appeat- 
atice, and the cond tion iu whach an wo ar y the 
watchman that 1 was a ftroll: itute; finding 
that 1 vun act able to riſe — . — fe alſo con- 
cluded hat I was drunk ; he, therefore, jet down his 
untern, and calling his comrade to aſſiſt him, :tted 
me up. As my voice vas faltering, my looks and 
my whole Tame fo feeble that I tottered as I Rood, the 
man was confirmed in his art opimon z and ſeeing my 
face bloody, and ny cycs ſwelled, he told me with a meer, 
tha: to ſecure me rom further ill treaument, he would 
provice a laigin. tor me UN the mornug ; and accord- 
mgly thy capped me hetwern tacem to the Compter, 
without any regard toy entrea. ĩes or diftrets. 

I paſted the gat in agomes, upon which even now T 
f:ndder to look back; ad in the morning I was carried 
betere a mugiſtrate. The watchman gave an account of 
his having ound me very drunk, crying out murder, 
and breeding a riot in the fireet at one o'clock in the 
moi nhmg: 4 1 was icarcely — moe ne a as his 
« worſhip might fee, and nad been ume ly 
4 beats = tut he tuppotcd it was for — at- 
< tempt to pick a pocket, at which I muii have been 
« very dexterous, indeed, to have ſucceeded in that con- 
« dition.” 

Tt.'s account, however injurious, was greatly confirm- 
ed by my appearance: I was aimoſt covered with 
kennel dut, my iace was diſcoloured ; my ſpeech was in- 
articulate, and 1 was 10 oppreſſed with faintneſs and ter- 
ror, that I could not ſtand without a ſupport. The 


magiſtrate, however, with great kindneſs, called upon 
me to make my deterce, which I attempted by relating 
the truth: but the frory was told with fo much hefita- 
ton, and was in it Kit iv wild and improbable, fo like 
the martific.2] tales that are haſtily formed as an apolo- 
tor detected guilt, that it could not br believed ; and 
was teld, that except I could fupport my chauadter by 
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ſome — witneſs, I ſhould be committted to Bride. 
I was thunderftruck at this menace ; and had formed 
ideas fo dread'ul of the place to which I was to be ſem, 
that my dungeon at the mantua-maker's became a pa- 
lace in the compariſon; and to return thither, with 
whatever diſadvantages, was now the utmoſt Chet of 
I, therefore, deſired that my miſtreſs might he 
ſent for, and flattered myſelf that the would at leaft 
take me out of a hoe of correction, if it were only tor 
the pleature of tormenting me herlelt. 
In about two hours the meſſenger returned, and with 
him my tyrant, who eyed me with ſuch malicious plca- 
ſure, that my hopes tailed me the moment I ſaw her, 
and I almoſt repented that ſhe was come. She was, I 
believe, glad of an opportunity eſfectually to prevent 
my obtaining any part of her huſmeſs, wh:ch the had 
lome reaſon to fear; and, therefore, told the mitice who 
examined her, that “ ſhe had taken me a beggar trom 
« the pariſh four years ago, and twght me her trade z 
« but that I had been always fullen, miſciuc. uus, and 
« idle; that it was more than a month ſince 1 had clan- 
« deſtincly lett her ſervice, in decent and modceit appa- 
&« rel ſittu.g wy condition; and that ſhe wont! cave his 
« worſhip to judge, Whether I came ho: cy by the 
4 taudry rags which 1 had on my back.“ This ac- 
ccaunt, however ccureſpondent with my own, ferved 
only to cunfirm thoſe ſacts which condemned me: it ap- 
peared incemeſrably, that 1 had deterted my fervicez 
and been debaucacd in a brothel, where I had been tur- 
niſhed with cjoatks, and contmuct more than a month. 
That 1 had been ignorant of my ſituntion, proſtituted 
without my conien', and at laſt hat etenped to avoid 
farther injury, appearcd to be fictiticus cacum tance, 
invented 40 pulliatc my offence: the pericn whom 1 had 
acculcd lived in ancther county; and it was neceſl.iry for 
the prevent, to bring the netter 0 a ſhort five: my 
miſtreſs, therehure, was wiked, whether fe would re- 
ceive me again, upon my premilc of goud — 
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and her refuſal, mittimus was 
* and ' was committed to — labour. The 
clerk, however, was ordered to take a memorandum of 
my charge againſt Wellwood, and I was told that en- 
quiry ſhould bc made about her. 

After I had been confined about a week, 2 note was 
brought me without date or name, in which I was told, 
„that my malice againſt thoſe who would have been 


* my benctactors was dilappointed ; that if I would re- 


« turn to them, my ditcharge ſhould be procured, and I 
« ſhould ſtill be killy received : but that it I perſiſted 


in my ingratitude, it ſhould not be unrevenged.” 


From tlus nate I conjectured, that Wellwood had found 


means to ſtop an enquiry into her conduct, which the 


had diſcovered to have been begun upon my information, 
and had thus learnt wire 1 was to be tound: I there- 
fore returned no aniwer, but that I was contenied with 


my fituation, and prepared to ſuffer whatever Providence 


ſhould appoint. 

During my confinement, I was not treated with great 
ſeverity ; and at the next court, as no particular crime 
was alledge'l againtt me, I was ordered to be diſcharg- 


ed. As my charatter was now irretrievably loſt, as I 


had no frimd who would afford me ſhelter, nor any buſi- 


| nels to which I could apply, I had no protpect but _ 


to wander about the ttreets, without lodging and wir 
food. I, therclore, intreated, that the officers of the 


parith to which I belonged, might be ordered to receive 


me into the work-houſe, till they could get me a ſervice, 
or find mc ſame e nployment by which my labour would 
procure me a ſubſiſtence. This requeſt, fo reaſonable, 
and ſo uncommon, was much commentcd, and immedi- 
ately grunted ; but as I was going out at the gate with 
my pals in my hand, 1 was met by a bailif, with an 
exifluy ot Wallwool's and arreſted tor a debt of twenty 
pounds, As it was no mere in my power to procure bail 
taan to pry the money, 1 was inunediately dragg'4 to 
Newgat:, It was ton known that I had not 2 turthing 
in my pocket, and that no moncy either tor tees or uc- 
maodations could by expected ; I was therefore, turn- 

cd 
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ed over to a place called th: common file, amony the 
moſt wretched and the moſt proflig,; te of human bemgs, 
In Bridewcll, indeed, my atlociatces wert wicked ; but 

were over-awed by the pretence of their taſkmaſter, 

rettrained from licentiouine!s by perpetual labour : 
but my cars were now viola. ed every moment by oaths, 
execrations, and obicenity ; the cunve! fation of Mother 


Wellwood, her inmatcs, and her gueſts, was chafte and | 


holy to that of the inhabitants of this place ; and in 
don with their life, that owhich I had been ſoli- 

was innocent. Thus I began inicnfibly to think 
mere incontinence without horror; ml, indeed, 


g 8. 


became eſs ſenſible of more complicated enurmitics, in 


| as they became familiar. My wretchedneſs, 
» Was not alleviated, rhuugh my virtue became 
leſs. I was without irienus and without money : and 
the milery of confinement in a ndiſome dungcon, was 
aggravated by hanger and thuſt, and cold and naked. 
neis. In this hour of trial, 1 was again aftailea by the 
wretch, who had produced it only to {acilitate her ſuc- 
cels. Aud let not thoſe, before whom the path of vir- 
tue has been ftrewed with flowers, and every thorn re- 
moved by proſperity, too ſeverely cenlure me, to whom 
It was a and a rugged road in which I had long 
toiled with labour and anguiſh, if at laſt, when I was 
benighted in a form, I turned at the firſt light, and 
haſted to the ncareit ſhelter: let me not be iwo i 
cenſured, at I now accepted liberty and calc ond plenty, 
upon the only terms on which they could be obtained. I 
conſented, with whatever rchuftance and comp.merion, 
to return, and —_— rum in the place where it 
was begun. The of debt was inmedicicly with- 
— I was once more removed 
t. Garden. In © ſhort time 1 
— * h and _ y; I was again Ce ſſed and 
at expenct tyrant, Whole power in- 
creaſed in proportion to my 4 the —, prottiiu- 
tiom were preſcribed me; and out of the money vchich 
was the price not only of my body but my foul, I icarce 
received more than Icould have 
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geld. The will of my creditor was my law, from which I 
knew not how to *ppeal. My ſlavery was moſt lepicrable 
and my eniployment mott odious ; for the principles of 
virtue and religion, which had been implant ed in my 
youth, however they had bern choaked by weeds, could 
never be pluck<d up by the root ; nor did I ever admit 
a diſhonour..blc viſit, but my heart funk, my lips qui- 


| vered, and my knees ſmote cach other. 


From this dreadtul firuation I am at length delivered. 
But while I lift up my heart in gratitude to Him, who 


lone can biing good out of «vil, I diiere it may be re- 


membered, that my deviation to ill was natural, my reco- 
very almoſt miraculous. My firſt ſtep to vice was the 
deſertion of my ſcrvice; and of this, all my guilt and 
iſery were the conſequence. Let none, ti e, quit 
poſt that is aihgaed them by Providence, or venture 
out of the ſtrait way; the bye-path, though i: may in- 
vite them by its verdure, will incvitably lead them to a 
precipice ; nor can it, without folly preſumption, be 
pronounced of any, that their firſt deviation from recti- 
tude will produce leſs evil than mine. 

Such, Mr. Adventurer, is the tory of my child, and 
- 4 Sy reflections upon it: to N 


who abandons his offspring, or corrupt 


F 


he 

them his example tes greater evil than a 
-4 4 mplc, perpetrates great 

ralue than life, 


proportion as is of morg 
Jam, SIR, 

Your humble ſervant, 
AGAMUS, 
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No. CXXXVII. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 


T: i 25a, PrrTa. 
What have I been doing ? 
S man is a being very ſparingly furniſhed with the 


of preſcience, he can provide for the future 
only by conſidering the paſt ; and as tuturity is all in which 
he has any rral intereſt, he ought very diligently to uſe 
the only means by which he can be enabled to enjoy it, 
and frequently to revolve the experiments which he has 
hitherto made upon life, that he may gain wiſdom from 
his miſtakes, caution from his miſcarriages. 

Though I do not ſo exactly conform to the precepts of 
Pythagoras, as to practiſe cvcry night this ſolemn recol. 
lection, yet I am not ſo loſt in diſſipation as wholly to 
omit ĩt; nor can I jorbear ſometimes to enquire of my- 
ſelf, in what employment my lite has paſſed away. 
Much of my time has funk into nothing, and left no 
trace by which it can be diſtinguiſhed ; and of this I now 
only know, that it was once in my power, and might 
once have been improved. 

Of other parts of life memory can give ſome account; 
at ſome hours I have been gay, and at others ſerious; I 
have ſometimes mingled in converſation, and ſometimes 
* medit2'ed in tolitude ; one day has been ſpent in contult- 
ing the ancient ſages, and another in writing Adven- 
turers. 

At the concluſion of any undertaking, it is uſual to 
compute the lols and profit. As I ſhall toon ceaſe to. 
write Adventurers, I could not torbcar lately to conſi- 
der what has been the conſequence of my labours ; and 
Whether I am to reckon the hours laid out in thete 
compulitions, as applied to a good and laudable purpolc, 
or ſuifcred to func away in uicleſs cvaporations. 

That I have intended well, I have the atteſtation of 
my ova heart : but good intentions may be 3 
nen 
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when they are executed without ſuitable ſxill, or directed 
to an end unattainable in iticlt. 

Some there are, who leave writers very little room for 
ſelf- congratulation; fome who athrm, that books have 
have no influence upon the public, that no age was ever 
made better by its authors, and that to call upon man- 
kind to correct their manners, is like Xerxes, to fcourge 
the wind or ſliackle the torrent. 

This opinion they pretend to. ſu by unſailing ex- 
perience. The world is full of fraud and corruption, 
rapine, or malignity ; intereſt is the ruling motive of 
manx ind, ayd every one is endeavouring to increaie his 
own ſtores of happineſs by perpetual accumulation, with- 
out reflecting upon the numbers whom his fuperftuity con- 
demns to want: in this ſtate of things a book of mora- 
lity is publiſhed, in which charity and benevolence are 
ſtrongly cnlorced: and it is proved beyond oppoſition, 
that men are haphy in proportion as they are virtuous, 
and rich as they arc liberal. The bouk is applauded, 
and the author is preferred ; he imagines his applauſe 
deſerved, and receives leſs pleaſure from the acquiſition 
of reward than the coniciouſnets of merit. Lei us look 
again upon mankind: interett is ſtill the ruling motive, 
an4 the world is yet full of fraud and corruption, malc- 
volence and rapine. , 

The difficulty of confuting this aſſertion ariſes merely 

n its generality and comprehenſion: to overthrow at 
by a detail of diſtinct facts, requires a wider turvey of 
the world than human eyes can take 3 the progreis of 
reformation is gradual and filent, as the exteution of 
evening ſliadow s; we know that they were ſhort at noong 
aud are long at tun-ict, hut our ſenſes were not able to 
diſcern their increale : we know of every civil nation, 
that it was once ſavage, and how was it reclaimed but 

a precept and admonition ? | 

Maniumnd are univerlaliy corrupt, but corrupt in dif- 
ferent degrecs; as they are univerſally iguorant, yet 
with greater or leis irradiations of knowledge. How 
has knowiedge or virtue been iacreated and preſerved in 
one place beyond another, but by the diligcut inculca- 
tion and rational in: orcement. 

P 2 Books 
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: Books of morality are daily written, yet its influence 
is ſtill little in the world; fo the ground is annually 
— 2nd yet nul itudes are in want of bread. Bur, 
urely, neither the labours of the moraliſt nor of the 
huſbandman are vain : let them tor a while negle& their 
taſks, and their uſcfulneſs will be known; the wicked- 
nels that is now frequent would become univerſal, the 
bread that is now ſcarce would wholly fail. 

The power, indeed, of every inuividual is ſmall, and 
the conſequence of his endeavours imperceptible in a ge- 
pe& of the world. Providence has given no 
man ability to do much, that ſomething might be left 
for every man to do. The buſineſs of lite is carried on 
ion; in which the part of any fin- 


drop when the meadows are floated by a 
ſhower 1 yet drop increaſes the inunda- 


to the happincſs or miſery 


a writer, however zealous or eloquent, ſeldom 
ect upon cities or nations, will readily 
The book which is read moſt, is read 
with thoſe that read it not; and of t 
part peruſe it with diipofitions that very 
r their owu improvement. 
is di t to enumerate the ſeveral motives which 
procure to books the honour of pcruſal : ſpite, vanity, 
and curioſity, hope and fear, love and hatred, every paſ- 
ites to any other action, ſcrvcs at one time 
other to ſtimulate a reader. 
e 
8, to diſtiugui ir penetration, 
by finding faults which have eſcaped the public ; others 
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purpoſes than the attainment of practical knowledge ; 


and are no more likely to grow wite by an examination 
of a treatiſe of moral prudence, than an architect to in- 
fla ne his devotion by conic: ing attentively the propor- 
tions of a templc. 

Some read that they may emhlliſu their converſation, 
or thine in diſpute; that they nav not be detected 
in ignorance, or want the reputation ot literary accom- 
pluhmente: but the moſt general and prevalent reaſon of 
#14y is the impoſſibiliy of finding another amuſement 
equally cheap or conſtant, equaily dependent on rhe hour 
or the weather. He that wants nonry to follow the 
chaſe of pleature through her vy circuit, and is left 
at home when the gay world rolls to Bath or Tunbridge; 
he whoſe gout compels him to hear from his chamber the 
rattle of chrio!'5 trantporting happier beings to plays 
and aſſembl e, will be forced to c in books a refuge 
from himlcit. 

The author is not wholly uicleſs, who provides inno- 
cent ainulemoents for mme like thrice, There arc in the 
preſent ſtate of things lo many more mitigations to evil, 
than inctitenents to good, that he wine keeps m in 2 
—— lute, may be juſtly confidered as a beuclaftor to 

ifs, 

But, perhaps, it {cliom happens, that ſtudy terminates 
in mere paſtime. Books have always a ſecret iuſſuence 
on the underſtanding; we cannot at plcalure obliterate 
ideas ; he that reads books of icience, though without 
any fixed deſire of improvement, will grow more know- 
ing; he that entertains himi{lt with moral or religious 
treattics, will imperceptible advance in goodncls ; the 
Kcaz which are often oor to the mind, will at laſt find 
a lucky moment wicn it is diſpoſed to reccive them. 

It is, theretore, urzed with reaſon, as a diicouragee 
ment to writers, that there are already books ſufficient 
in the world; that all the topics of perſuznon have been 
diſculſed, and every naportant queſtion clearly ſtated and 
juttly decided; and that, therctore, there is no room to 
hope, that pigmies thou] conquer where herots have 
been detcated, or that the petty copiers of the preſent 

” 3 time 
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time ſhould advance the great work of reformation, 
which their predeceſſors were forced to leave unfiniſhed. 
Whatever be the preſent extent of human knowledge, 


ages; but ſo narrow, that almoſt every un- 
may, by a diligent application of its 14 

enlarge it. It is, however, not that 
rener — 
88 ſufficiently uſe- 
ful, r 
rance to a ſecond view of 

thoſe — — Fo it h aſſed over inattentively be- 


fore. Every writer may intellects correſpondent to 
See are familiar, and his 


to explain them clearly, than by ſubtile ſpeculatiſts and 
curious ſcarchers, who exact from their readers powers 
equal to their own, and if their fabrics of ſcieuce be 
ftrong, take no care to render them acceſſible. 

For my part, I do not regret the hours which I have 
laid out in theſe little compoſitions. That the world 
has grown better, ſince the publicatien of the 
Adventurer, I have not oblerved; but am willing to 
think, that many have been affected by fingle ſentiments, 
of which it is their buſinels to renew the impreſſion ; that 
many have caught hints of truth, which it is now their 
duty to purſue; and that thoſe who have received no 
improvement, have wanted not opportunity but intention 
to in o- 
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Quid purt tranquillet ? honos, an dulce lucellum, 
An ſecretum iter, ct fallentis ſemita vitæ ? 

Whether the 1 mind | 
Honours of wealth our bh jure; 
Or down through lite unknown to 


pure, 


Hort 


Where lonely leads the filent way. Fase. 
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I have, nevertheleſs, been often inclined to doubt, 
whether authors, however querulous, ar» ia reality more 
miſerable than heir teilow mortals, The pretent life is 
to all a ſlate of infelicity ; every man, hike an author, 
believes himiclt to merit more than hie cht ins, and o- 
laces the preſent with the proipeR of the juture; others, 
indeed, ſutler thoſe dhtzppomtments ir fin, of which 
the writer complains, to ſhew how ell le has learned 
the art of lamentaticn. 

There is at jeaft one gleam of ſcli nn, of which few 
winters have mifſed the enjoyment :; he whoſe hopes have 
fo far overpowered his ft rs, as thut he has relulyed to 
Rand forth a candidate for fame, (14m fails to amuie 
himſclt, be ore his appearance, witl: pleuting ſcones of 
alfiuence or honour ; while his for ung is yet under the 
reguiation of fancy, he eafily model it to his with, ſuffers 
no thoughts of critics or rivals to intrude upon his mind, 
but counts over the bouncics of Pati 034% or Ikens to 
the voice of praitc. 

Some there arc, that talk very iuxurivuty of the ſe- 
cond pericd of au author's happincts, 214 tell of the tu- 
mul: us rapteres of invention, who the mind riots in 
imagery, aud the choice ſtands tuipuridlcd butwoin du- 
t r:3t tentiments. 


Thc: pleaſures, I believe, may ſomctimes be indulged 


to thoſe, who come to a lubject of diſguiſitions with 
minds full of ideas, and with fancies fo vigorovs, as 
eafily to excite, fel ct, and arrange them. Io write is, 
indeed, no unpicaſng employment, when one ſentiment 
zadily produces another, and both ideas and expreſſions 
preſent themielves at the firit ſummons: but ſuch hap- 
pineſs, the greateſt genius docs not always obtain; and 
common writers know it only to ſuch a degree, as to 
credit its poſſibility. Compoutiou is, for the molt part, 
an effort of flow diligence and ficady perſeverance, to 
which the mind is dragged by neceflity or reſolution, 
and from which the attention 15 cycry moment ſtarting 
to more deliglitful amuſement 
It frequently happens, that u deſign which, when con- 
hdered at a diſtaucc, give fatering hopes of Ys 
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mocks us in the execution with unexpected difficulties 3 
the mind which, while it conſidered it in the groſs, ima” 
gined ĩtſelf amply furniſhed with materials, finds ſome” 
times an un ed barrenneis and vacuity, and wonders 
whether all thote ideas are vanithed, which a little before 


Sometimes many thoughts preſent themſelves ; but fo 
confuſed and unconnected, that they are not without dif- 
ficulty reduced to method, or concatenated in a 
and ſeries : the mind falls at once into a * 
rinth, of which neither the beginning nor end can 
diſcovered, and toils and ſtruggles without progreſs or 


extrication. 


It is aſſerted by Horace, that © if matter be once got 


ce _—_— words will be found with very little diffi- 


« culty; a poſition which, though ſufficiently plauſible 
to be inſerted in — precepts, is by no means it. ictly 
ly 


and philoſophica 
necefiarily conſequential 
follow, 3 he who has 


eloquence, and that every man would clearly 
whit he fully unlerftood: yet we find, that to think, 
aad diſcourſe, are often the qualities of different perſons : 


and many books might 


and noble {entiments are 


ſuitable diction. 


Worls, therefore, as well as things, claim the care of 
an author. Indeed of many authors, aud thoſe not uſe- 
leſs or contemptible, words are almoſt the only care: 
many make it their ſtudy, not ſo much to ſtrike out new 
ſentiments, as to recommend thoſe which are 
known to more favourable notice by fairer decorations ; 
but every man whether he copies or invents, whether he 
delivers his own thoughts or thoſe of another, has often 
found himſelf deficient in the power of expreſſion, bi 
with ideas which he could not utter, o, lige d to | 
his adequate to his conceptions, and 


for terms 


at laſt to impreſs 
ang in his own mind, 


ruc. 


If words were naturally aud 
to ſentiments, it would 
moſt knowledge muſt have moſt 


ſurely be produced, where juſt 
and obſcured by un- 


upon his reader the unage exitt- 


* 
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It is one of the common diſtreſſes of a writer, to be 
within a word of a happy period, to want only a ſingle 
epithet to give amplification its full force, to requre 
— a correipondent term in order to finith a paragraph 
with elegance, and make one of its members aniwrr to 
the other: but theſe deficiencies cannot always be ſup. 
plied; and after a long ſtudy and vexation, the paſſa 
is turned ancw, and the web unwoven that was fo 
finiſhed. 

But when thoughts and words are colicted and ad- 
Juſted, and the whole compoſition at laft concluded, it 
icidom gratifics the author., when he comes coolly and 
deliberately to review it, with the hopes which had been 
excited in the fury of the performance: novelty always 
captivates the mind; as our thoughts riſe freſh upon us, 
we readily believe them juit and original, which, when 
the pleaſure of production is over, we find to be mean 
and common, or borrowed from the works of others, and 
ſupplied by memory rather than invention. 

But though it ſhould happen that the writer finds no 
ſuch faults in his performance, he is ſtill to remember, 
that he looks upon it with partial cyes: and when he 
conſiders, how much men who could judge of others 
with great exactneis, have often 12.1ed of judging of 
themſclves, he will be afraid ot deciding tco haſtily in 
his own tavour, cr of allowing himſelt to contemplate 
with too much complacence, treature that has not ben 
brought to the tut, nor paſſed the only trial that can 
ſtamp its value. 

From the public, and only from the public, is he to 


await a confirmation of his claim, and a final juſtification 


of ſelf-eſteem; but the public is not caſily pertuaded to 
favour an author. If mankind were lest to judge fer 
themtelves, it is reatonable to iniagine, that of fuch 
writings, at leaſt, as deicribe the movements of the hu- 
man paikons, and of which every man carries the arche- 
type within hun, a juft opinion would be formed; but 
whocy cr has renarked the tate af books, mutt have found 
it governed by othir coutes, than gencral content ariting 


From grncral couvicucn, I; a wn prriormonce happens 
| nut 
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not to fall into the hands of ſome, who have courage to 
tell, and authority to propagate their opinion, it often 
remains long in obicurity, and 1 peruſhes unknown 
and uncxammed. A icw, a very tow, commonly con- 
ſtitute the taſte of the time; the judgment which 
have once pronounced, ſome arc too lazy to diſcuſs, and 
- ſome too timorous to cuntradict: it may, however, be, 
I think, obſerved that their power is preater to depreſs 
than cxalt, as mankind are more credulous of ceulure 
os than of praiſe. 3 
Xt ou perverſion of the public judgment is not to be 


y numbered amongſt the miſcries of an author; ſince 


and it commonly tcrves, atter milcarriage, to recenciie him 
— to himiclt. Becauſe the world has lometimes paſſed an 


g unjuſt ſentence, he rcadihy concludes the ientence unjuſt 
55 by which his performance is condemned; becauic lome 
have been cxalicd above their merits by partiality, he is 
* ſure to aicribc the tuccets of a rival, nut to the merit of 
his work, but the zeal of his patrons. Upon the whole, 

as the author icems to ſhare all the common mileries ot 


> life, he appcars to partake likewice of its lenitives and 


” — 

rs | 

ad ; 

— No. Cxxxix. TUESDAY, MARCH ;. 
— Ipſe viam i ntum pot ui decuiſſe reper: am | 


Aonas ad montes, longequ- oftendere Muſas, 
Plaudentes cc1/# chorcas in vertice rupis. Vida, 


I only pointed ont the path: that lead 
| Th: panting you h to ſtecp Fernatius' head, 
And ſhew 'd the uncful mules from afar. 
Mixt in a ſolemn chow and dencing tic, Part, 


E that undertakes to ſuperintend the morals and the 

talte of the public, ſhuuld artuntively cuntider wha 

arc the pecthar irregularities and deteets that charac- 

terize the times: for though fome have contended, that 
men bave alwavs Leen vicious and iouiith in the fame 

degree; 
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degree; their vices and follics art known to have | 
been not only different but te in their kind. The 
difcale of the time bas been metimes a fever, and ſome- 
times a lethargy; and he, therefore, who ſhonld 
preſcribe the ji. me remeay, would be juſtly ſcorned as a 
quack, the dilpcuſcr of a noſtrum, which, however effi- 
cacious, muſt, if indiſcriminately applicd, produce as 
much evil as good. There was a time, When 
man, who was ambitious of religion or virtue, enli 
himſelf in a cruſade, or buried hinzſclt in: hermitage: 
and he who ſhould then have declaimed againſt luke- 
— and ſcepticiſm, would have acted juſt as ab- 
he, who ſhould warn the preſent age againſt 
— and ſuperſtition, or ſet himſgf gravely to prove 
the lawtuincls 01 pleaſure, to lure the hermit from his 
cell, and deliver the penitent from ſuicide. 

But as vicious manners have not diffcred more than 
vicious taſte, there was a time when every literary cha- 
rafter was diſgraced by an impertinent oftentation of 
Kill in abſtruſe ſcience, and an Pabirual tamliarity with 
books written in the dead languages; every man, there- 
fore was a pedant, in proportion as he deſired to be t 
a ſcholar. The preacher and the pleader ſtrung — 
claſſical quotations with the ſame labour, aftectation, and 
inſignificance ; truths however obvious, and opinions 
however inditputable, were illuſtrated and — — 
bx teſtynouies of Tully or Horace; and Seneca and 

were ſolemnly cited, to evince the certainty of 
— or the fickleneſs of torture. The diicourſes of 
Taylor are ed with extracts from the writers of 


1 
b 
' 


x 


t otherwiſe have overlooked : „ This,” ſays he 
the thi tome tht rel hath bcen quoted 

28 The mixturt, however, Tg 

_ that to thoſe n 
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wiſdom; and it is no wonder that this — 2 
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have a taſte only for literature, like a fountain or 
a palm tree in the deierts of Arabia · 


Wit is more rarely diſappointed of its 
in itſcif fo ridiculous and deſpi 
truth and rectitude have not always maintained their 


Tue features of learning began inſenſibly to 
lole their auſterity, and her air became engaging and 


Ly 


Fontcneli: to a lady by moonlight; juitneſs and propri- 
ety of thought and ſentiment were diicuſſed by Bouhout 's 
amid the delicacics of a z and Algarotti intio- 
duced the Newtonian theory of light and colours to the 
toilet. Addiſon remarks that Socrates was faid to have 
brought philotophy down from heaven to inhabit among 
men: And I,” fays he, “ ſhall be ambitious to have 
« it ſaid of me, that I have brought philoſophy out of 
« cloſets and librarics, Schools and colleges, to dwell 
4 in clubs and afſſemblics, at tca-tables and in coffce- 
< houſes. | 

But this — 4 ſome meaſure been defeated by 
wed 7 we have been driven trom one extreme 
with ſuch precipitation, that we have not ſtopped in the 
medium, — on to the other. | 
Learning has been diveſted of the peculiarities of a 
— — that ſhe might mix in polite aſſemblies, and 
be admitted to domeſtic tamiliarity ; but by this meas 

Q_ Thoie 
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could d.itinguiſh her by the fin- 
gularity of her garb, carmot now diſtinguiſh her at all, 

the aſſerts the dignity ot her character, ſhe 
has reaſon to fear that ridicule which i- y con- 
nected with the remembrance of her dreis; ſhe is, there- 
fore, in danger of being driven b. ck to the college, where, 
ſuch is her wansforwation, fl. may at luſt be ꝛctuſed 
admittance ; for, inſtead of lem::ng's having elevated 
converſation, converſation has d. ;raded le: ring; and 
the barbarous and inaccurate mmer in which an ex- 


ten; ſpeaker exp cles a hatt; conception, is now | 
comiel es te the eek i 


oy w.uch an author ſhould write. 


1 that to correct the taſte of the pre- 


without the labour ot thought, and have b en wt. cred by 
better underſtandings in the dread of an maaatun of 


_ I am ot opinion, that with this view grit 
wrote his Polite Converſation ;** and where he bas 
plucked up a weed, the writers who lucc ed ian; ſhewid 
endeavour to plant a flower. With th's view, ci. tic un 
has in this paper bcen intermixed with whic fs of prevwier 
i 3 and it is that our faſhion: cc er- 
ſation will no longer be the diiprace of ration hege; 


literary ſubjcct . ſhould be aga n in ro- 


— - 


and that men ot genius and lucrature will not guete 


ſanct ion of their exaraple to popular tolly, {4 tuft tir 
evenings to pais in hearing or in 1Hlimg the ex] ioits ©: a 
pointer, di:cufling a method to prevent wines m bei: g 
pricked, or folving a difficult caie in backg. mn en. 

I would not, however, be thought ſolicit: us to con tine 
the converſation even of icholars 10 liierary ubjetts, but 
only to prevent tuch iubjects trum being oe ed. 
And it may be remarked that the pre ent 11.415 11:t 4c 2ce 
of converſation has a very extcrfive tec: hat 
is not underſtood will never be rewardec., ant ut 
hope of reward few will labour to exc); cry "ay 

* 


— — 
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will be tempted to negligence, in proportion at he deb- 
pales the of thoſe who are to determine his 
marr it'; as it is m man's inteveſt to write that which 
— not di 


tle will be — Ties the Greek and Roman 
architecture are diſcarded for the novelties of China; the 


mow receives new ſple from the mint, and, == 
medal, is illuſtrious, not only for intrinke worth, but 
for bearr'y of CEP reſſion. 

Perhaps + way Wether that if this be, indeed, 
the ſtate of learning and tuſte, an attempt to 4inprove 1 
b. - a private hand is romantic, and the bape of fuccels 
uhimerical :. but to this 1 am not ſclicitous io give other 
zab ver- than that ſach an attempt is conliſteut with the: 
cawa%-r in ich this paperis written : and that the Ade 
ven urer can afſcrt, upon claflical authority , that 2 


. 
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Deſc Manalios, — ade. deſine cantus. Vine. 


Now ccaſe, my Pipe, wow ceaic, Manalian ſtrains- 
WauTtor. 


HEN this werk was Grft planned, it was deter- 
minced, that whatever might be the ſucceſa, it 
dend not be continucd a à paper, till it became. us- 
— # os a book: for no immediate advantage would 
have induced the Adventurer to write what, like a 14ws- 
Paper, was deſigned but ror a day; and he — 
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neſs of Haſſan was produced merely by the want of pok- 
tive virtuc ; and that of Mirza by the folitarineſs of his 
devoticn. The diſtreſs of lady Freeman ariſes from a 


becauſe ſome degree of lameneſs is uced by the 
culiaritics of bn. writer; and it — — that the 
conceptions and of another, whoſe pi 
ſhould kave a general coincidence with mine, would pro- 
duce varicty, and by increaſing entertainment facilitate 
inſtruct ĩon. 


With this view the pieces that appear in the begin- 
ning of the work AEN nred ; but this re- 


' tource ſo.m failing, 1 was obliged to carry on the pub- 


lication alone, except ſome caſual ſupplies, till I obtained 
f.om the gentlemen who have diſtinguiſhed their pieces 
by the letters T and Z + ſuch affiftance as I moſt withed, 
Of their views and Cat ions, ſome account has been 
already given in number one hundred and thirty-feven, 
and number one hundred and thirty-yine. But there is 
one particular, in which the critical picces concur in the 


8 is meant the letter, or mark, placed on 
the left hand ſide of the page: not the ſubſeribed names 
of the aſſumed characters in which fer cral of the papers are 


w1il'ten. 


+ The pieces ſigned Z are by the Rev. Mr. Warton, 
whoſe ir-n{lation of Virg Vs Pato als and 8 would 
aloac ſu ictently diilinguiſh him as a genius and à ſchalar. 
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8 ont to date ay ö 
hand that is now writing it in the duſt, and Riill 
breaſt that now throbs at the reflection: but let not thie 
be read as ſomething that relates only to another ; 
few years ouly can divide the eye that is now readi 
from the hand that has written. This awful 
— — _ py HS _ is 
orgottenz for, f if we did not 
—— 21 nibili „ that view would 
always predominate in our lives, which alone can afford 
Gor as as Bs, 


Joux HawKkESWORTHs 


BromLEY, in Kent, 
March 4, 17 54+ 
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